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FROM THE EDITOR 


Bucks are shot as trophies, while does and fawns are spared - but 
these go on to breed. For polygamous species, shooting the odd 
male makes no difference to the population. 


Pest Control: Off the Mark 



B etween Christmas and New Year’s Day, 

I went for a quiet stroll in the little 
Desert National Park in Victoria’s west 
in an effort to burn off some Christmas 
cheer. It was blistering hot dining the day, 
but as the temperature began to decrease, 
wildlife emerged. A mob of kangaroos slowly 
stretched their legs to begin grazing, and a 
lone kookaburra cackled away in the 
distance. But alongside these national 
symbols I saw numerous rabbits disappear 
down burrows in the sandy soil and three 
foxes shirking among the Banksia, previous 
generations of which have wreaked havoc on 
the populations of native species, including 
the now-endangered malleefowl. While 
shooting feral species has been allowed in 
selected Victorian national parks for some 
time now (not the Little Desert, though), my 
experiences in parks around the state 
suggests that numbers don’t seem to be 
declining. It got me thinking: does 
recreational hunting really decrease feral 
animal populations? 

Recreational hunters licensed with the 
Game Council NSW are allowed to shoot in 
some national parks from March. Amend¬ 
ments to the Game and Feml Animal Control Act 
2002, passed by the O’Farrell government 
mid-2012, will enable licensed shooters to 
hunt feral animals including pigs, dogs, cats 
and goats. It’s been hailed by the state 
government as a pest control solution, while 
environmental groups have called it a political 
deal with the Shooters and Fishers Party. 
Bushwalkers have declared they will not feel 
safe in the parks earmarked for the program 
- an important topic that could easily be the 
sole subject of another editorial. But I was 
more interested in the statistics surrounding 
pest control, and the evidence (or not) 
behind the government’s claims. 

Turns out researching the topic was harder 
than I first thought. There is very litde 
literature on the benefits of recreational 


shooting compared to professional shooting. 
Much of what can be found online is based 
on opinion or biased studies. However, a 
wonderful review from 2009 by Dr Carol 
Booth for the Invasive Species Council 
(available at invasives.org.au) clearly oudines 
the fallacies surrounding recreational 
hunting as an effective type of pest control, 
and is still relevant today. (Formed in 2002, 
the non-profit Invasive Species Council is 
the first group of its kind to focus on 
invasive species.) 

Fallacy 1: Killing feral animals equates to ‘controlling’ 
feml animals 

Feral animals are usually highly mobile and 
breed quickly - thus making them pests in 
the first place - so shooting a few animals 
only creates a niche for the residual 
population to refill. More than half of feral 
species’ population must be culled annually 
to keep the status quo. 

Unless a hunter’s job is to eliminate a 
species for conservation reasons, it’s in their 
best interests to maintain a steady population 
for long-term hunting. Bucks are shot as 
trophies, whtie does and fawns are spared - 
but these go on to breed. For polygamous 
species, shooting the odd male makes no 
difference to the population. 

Disturbingly, a study from Western Australia 
in 2005 found that feral pigs had been 
deliberately and illegally translocated to 
replenish hunting populations. 

Fallacy 2.'The effectiveness of recreational hunting is on a 
par with professional control programs 
Professionals are far more effective. In 2002, 
65 recreational hunters shot 44 deer in four 
days in the 9000-hectare Gum Lagoon 
Conservation Park in South Australia. Five 
years later, a helicopter cull over four hours 
using one shooter took out 182 deer in the 
same area, estimated to be more than 90 per 
cent of the population. 


(Partial) fallacy 3: Recreational hunting effectively 
supplements professional programs 
This is a partial fallacy as there are some 
highly skilled recreational hunters who could 
contribute to control programs - but the 
problem lies with controlling pest-control 
permits to those individuals only. In some 
parts of South Australia, a combination of 
conservation-committed hunters, aerial culls 
and ranger shootings had some success. 

Fallacy 4: Recreational hunting is cost-free, so we may as 
well take advantage of it 

As Alice Cooper once said, nothing’s free. 
There are potential costs involved in 
recreational shooting including management 
costs (who’s going to regulate the hunters?), 
political costs (how much more power will 
the Shooters and Fishers Party get out of 
this?), environmental costs (for example - 
shifting feral animals to new locations, 
rotting carcasses supporting feral predator 
populations), and safety costs (less skilled 
hunters may take out a non-pest animal). 

The review concludes that ‘it is likely that 
greater harm than good has resulted from 
recreational hunting of feral animals, with 
most species having expanded in range and 
numbers despite hunting and, in some cases, 
because of hunting’. So what is the point in 
giving hunters more areas? National parks 
should remain free from roaming hunters, 
Other pest control methods such as fencing - 
which has been shown to effectively control 
wild pig movements - must be explored in 
greater depth. Aside from the obvious risk of 
collateral damage - and the sound of 
gunshots ringing through a national park - 
the idea of coming across decomposing 
remains on a walk makes me feel sick. And it 
appears recreational hunting isn’t the pest 
panacea the NSW government would like us 
to believe. 

Belinda Smith 
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WAY TO GO WAYMARKING 

May I use your pages to start what I hope will 
be an enthusiastically supported campaign 
for the provision of waymarks on Australian 
tracks. Anyone who has walked in Europe will 
have experienced the great sense of confidence 
and assurance that comes from the provision 
of regular waymarks. Their existence brings 
many into the walking community who would 
otherwise stay at home. The fear of getting lost 
is a significant one but not at all necessary. 
Reading your excellent magazine I note that 
few tracks are marked and there seems to 
be an almost 'macho’ element to the walk 
descriptions when they veer into tips about 
finding your way. This is orienteering, not 
bushwalking. I recendy came across a sign at the 
commencement of a well-used walk at Dead 
Horse Gap that indicated there would be no 
signs or directional markers for 55 kilometres, 
not something to inspire confidence in a GPS- 
free walker. In the description of the Cathedral 
Mountain Circuit (Wild issue 133) reference 
is made to the ease with which the track can 
be lost. But why is this necessary? Why cannot 
the waymarks be painted every few hundred 
metres on rocks or trees? 

My proposal is this. We cannot expect Parks and 
Wildlife to spend money placing waymarks 
as much as we would like it. It will have to 
be done by a team of properly organised 
volunteers with the blessing of the relevant 
service. We must first gauge the support for this 
effort. If it is sufficient we must determine on a 
pilot program, obtain Parks and Wildlife’s go- 
ahead, agree on colours, collect the volunteers 
and proceed. Clearly the number of volunteers 
and the ease with which they can get to the 
track will be an important constituent of 
the choice of pilot. It would be wonderful 
if there were enough enthusiasts to permit a 
pilot in all states, and it would be wonderful 
if Wild could get behind the proposal. Any 
reader who is interested in assisting with the 
campaign is invited to contact me via email at 
raphaelkenneth@gmail.com. 

I hope I hear from many of you. Walking is for 
everyone, your enjoyment will not be spoilt 
because there are a few more people on the 



track, they all have something to offer. And 
waymarking standard tracks will not preclude 
the orienteers from making their own way 
between points. 

Kenneth Raphael 
Woollahra NSW 


‘Gait Ways’ in Wild issue 133 is a wonderful 
example. And Steve Van Dyck adds so much 
interest and style in his column. Wild has done 
well to have these two people on board! 

Russell Chiffey 
Coffs Harbour, NSW 


STAY VISIBLE, STAY SAFE 

Like Michele Kohout I used to pride myself 
on blending in with the bush and being 
unobtrusive (Wild issue 133). Then, in quick 
succession, I was helicoptered out twice 
because of injuries due to totally unforeseen 
circumstances, once for a friend, where 
Careflight saved us all a walk, and once for me. 
I now wish to be able to be found as quickly as 
possible and walk and kayak in a hi-vis yellow 
shirt which also has the advantages of being 
reasonably cool, cheap, long-sleeved against 
recalcitrant scrub and excellent sunscreen. 
My tent and canoe are both yellow. I carry 
a personal locator beacon with GPS. Twice 
bitten, very much twice shy. 

Keith Binns 
Goulburn, NSW 

WALKS DONE AND TO DO 

Well here goes, this is my first ‘letter’ to 
editor in spite of the fact that I subscribe to 
approximately five or six outdoor publications. 
Your latest copy came in the mail today (yes I am 
one of those people who get both the printed 
and digital version; I read the iPad version on 
trips). I stole some time to quickly browse the 
issue (Wild issue 133) and enjoyed recognising 
two walks that we have done in recent times 
just from the photos: Michele Kohout’s NYE 
trip on the Kosciuszko plateau and Dave 
Cauldwell’s trip on Yuraygir Coastal Walk. I 
read both articles more fully and enjoyed both, 
particularly the extra information regarding 
the coastal emus in Dave’s article. Interestingly 
enough, just last trip in November 2012, 
like Michele we identified North Ramshead 
as a future campsite - very underutilised 
given its proximity to the top of the chairlift. 
We will be back! 

Thank you for reminding me of these great 
trips and giving me ideas for future ones by 
the way. Cam Walker’s trip to Walls of Jerusalem 
is now on my ever-growing to-do-list. I had 
been looking for an itinerary that wasn’t the 
usual trip to Dixon’s Kingdom, Lake Adelaide, 
Lake Meston etc and this one fits the bill nicely. 

Susan Barber 
Via email 

KUDOS TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

I’d like to acknowledge two of Wild’s regular 
contributors. Quentin Chester doesn’t just 
provide an outdoor story. Through his 
wonderful use of language he goes far beyond 
the obvious and familiar and provides the 
reader with a rich spectrum of insights. 


CORRECTION: BASALT BUNYA 
MOUNTAINS, NOT GRANITE 

As a rusted Wild subscriber and an ancient 
bushwalker who likes to have some 
understanding of the geology and vegetation 
of the landscapes I trundle over, I thoroughly 
enjoyed your recent issue which included an 
article about granite landscapes (Wild issue 
133). Perhaps you could pencil inYoav Daniel 
Bar-Ness to write a few more articles about 
other types of Australian landscapes. A minor 
error was that The Bunya Mountains are not 
granitic in origin, but rather formed from 
basalt lavas erupting from a shield volcano 
which formed over a hot spot in the earth’s 
crust some 24 million years ago. Looking 
forward to my next issue of Wild. 

Glenn Burns 
Via email 


BUSHWALKING TIP 



After being folded and unfolded several 
times, the metal windshields of fuel 
stoves quickly become distorted and 
fiddly to use and store. However they 
can be easily rejuvenated to near new 
condition by flattening them out again 
with a kitchen rolling pin after a trip. 

Jon How 
Hobart, Tas 


For his tip, Jon wins a Deuter Exosphere 
sleeping bag, worth $289.00.The Exosphere 
is filled with Thermo ProLoft to keep you 
warm and has water-repellent areas at the 
head, sides and feet to keep you dry. Elastic 
chamber seams allow up to 25 per cent 
stretch, giving you a comfortable sleep. 


Reader's letters and tips are welcome (with sender's 
lull name and address for verification). A selection will 
be published in this column. Letters of fewer than 200 
words are more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, 11-15 
Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, Vic 3025 or email 
belinda.smith@primecreative.com.au 
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LIGHT 

WET 

10-2.4 ZOI3> 


The Top End wet season is 
spectacular and, more importantly, 
enjoyable. This is, in many ways, my 
favourite time of year. This trip is a 
combination of some of the short 
wet season walks that I most enjoy 
doing myself. 

I enjoy them all so much that I'll run 
the trip for as few as two people 
at no extra charge. I've designed 
it to allow participants plenty of 
time to acclimatise as we work our 
way from day walks up to longer 
overnights. 

If you have ever wondered what 
ir wet season is really like, you 
owe it to yourself to have a look at 
our trip notes, 























WILD SHOT 


Reflect upon Oberon 



Photographer Michael Brownstein writes: In mid-January three of us attempted a traverse of the Western Arthur Range. Poor weather had 
meant that all walkers were clagged in at Lake Cygnus for two days. Fortunately the weather cleared and we made it to Lake Oberon along with 
everyone else but the designated campsite was so full we were forced to camp on the exposed saddle between Mt Orion and Mt Pegasus, 
overlooking Lake Oberon. The weather held and we were blessed with a mirror lake and stunning views. 




By submitting a Wild Shot you can 
win a fantastic camera bag and 
accessory pack from Lowepro worth 
$489. For tips and tricks, check out 
wild.com.au/reviews/item/lowepro 


To be eligible for the prize, send your 
image to 

belinda.smith@primecreative.com.au 


We are after any outdoor shots 
that are humorous, inspiring, 
spectacular, or all three. 
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INFO 


Volunteer pest control 
program - aka hunting in 
national parks - commences 
in March 


HUNTING IN NATIONAL PARKS, nature 
reserves and conservation areas is allowed 
in New South Wales from March, despite a 
leaked draft internal risk assessment 
that identifies a ‘high risk’ of death or injury 
to non-hunters. 

Under the state government’s Game and Feral 
Animal Control Amendment Act 2012, the trial 
program will permit amateur hunters to 
shoot feral animals — using guns or arrows — 
in selected areas. 

The current fine of $200 000 for shooting a 
native animal still stands. 

Some parks under initial consideration 
included Oxley Wild River, Kosciuszko and 
Warrumbungle National Parks, but at the time 
of printing, the final list of affected parks was 
not finalised. Keep an eye on wild.com.au for 
the latest news. 



Backcountry Film Festival 
comes to Australia 


THE WINTER WILDLANDS ALLIANCE created 
the Backcountry Film Festival in 2005 to help 
grassroots and professional filmmakers to show 
audiences their love of the winter outdoors. 
Since then, the annual festival has become 
something of an institution among many 
outdoor communities. While it is shown each 
year in more than 30 towns and cities across 
North America, it is now a pre-winter event 
here in Australia. This year, we will be treated 
to screenings in April and May. 


The Backcountry Film Festival is a 90-minute 
event, featuring primarily short films, all with a 
focus on outdoor, human-powered adventure. 
The festival is run by not-for-profit hosts, and 
in Australia, all funds raised will support Protect 
Our Winters and the Friends of the Earth climate 
campaign. 

For details on the festival, please visit 
themountainjournal.wordpress.com/ 
community/ events/ backcountry-film - 


Wild Writers 


Last chance! 

A FINAL CALL for budding writers out 
there: Don’t forget to enter Wild Writers for 
your chance to win fantastic prizes and be 
published right here, in an Australia-wide 
magazine. Open to students from Grade 
5 to Year 12, the topic is ‘My Wilderness 
Experience'. Entries must be 750 words or 
fewer in length. For guidelines and prizes, 
please see wild.com.au/wildwriters The 
competition closes on 29 March 2013, so 
get your entries in quick! 



SCROGGIN 


Baths track reopened 

After being damaged in the floods almost 
exactly two years ago, the Venus Baths 
walking track in the Grampians has 
reopened. Flooding and landslides 
damaged access roads, footbridges and 
walking tracks in January 2011, but the 
rock pools at Venus Baths and the 
surrounding bushland are once again 
open for visitors. 

Minyon Falls walk facelift 

Walkers visiting the North Coast of New 


South Wales will see major improvements 
to the Minyon Falls walk, with 1.5 
kilometres of the eight-kilometre track 
upgraded, and hundreds of steps installed. 
Construction and upgrading of the path, 
which attracts around 100 000 visitors 
each year, was managed by a Tasmanian 
team that specialises in sensitive walking 
tracks. 

Three Capes - second section starts 

Construction of the Three Capes Track’s 
second stage began in late January. The 
eastern part of the track, which extends 


35 kilometres from Denmans Cove to 
Fortescue Bay, is forecast to open in 
November 2015. Seven kilometres should 
be ready to walk this winter. 

And finally... 

A reminder to check local conditions as a 
result of recent fires and floods. While 
large-scale floods and fires have 
dominated the news, smaller patches of 
land affected by natural disasters have 
remained under the mainstream radar. 
While some areas might be open again for 
the Easter break, many won’t. 


to 


wild.com.au 
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Wild Diary 


INFO 


Wallabies bounce back 


WHILE THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE lost 
homes in fires and floods over the Christmas 
break, spare a thought for the animals caught 
in the midst of natural disasters. Now the worst 
has passed, volunteers, animal organisations and 
sanctuaries across the nation are starting to 
receive injured, homeless and orphaned wildlife 
found in the aftermath. 

Coleen Wood, founder of the Southern Ash 
Wildlife Centre in Gippsland, Victoria, told the 
ABC that while tree-dwelling animals — such as 
possums, koalas and gliders - tend to recover, 
many kangaroos and wallabies have to be put 
down due to the extent of their burns or being 
caught in fences. 

But it’s not all doom and gloom. Endangered 
brush-tailed rock-wallabies have survived the 
devastating fire in the Warrumbungle National 
Park in NSW In February, infrared cameras 
took photographs of four different animals, 
indicating that the colony exists. However the 
extent of the population is still unknown. 


Senior threatened species officer Todd 
Soderquist said the animals captured on camera 
appear to be healthy two weeks after the fire 
went through their habitat. 

‘They were discovered in the area where 
a translocation, involving the release of 
captive bred brush-tailed rock-wallabies, 
occurred in 2009,’ he said. 

‘Many local people as well as organisations 
such as the World Wide Fund for Nature 
and the Waterfall Springs Wildlife 
Sanctuary have been dedicated partners 
with us in trying to protect the 
Warrumbungle colonies of this endangered 
species and I’m sure they will be pleased to 
hear this news. 

‘We will continue to monitor the motion¬ 
sensing cameras in coming weeks in the hope 
of finding more brush-tailed rock-wallabies 
and other wildlife species, and expand our 
searches to other rock-wallaby colony sites in 
the Warrumbungles.’ 



I March 

I Wild Women on Top Sydney 
I Coastrek BR 

I 1-2 Mar, NSW 


I 15/9hr Roving Bush 
Rogaine R 
| 3 Mar, OLD 


Minigaine 3hr R 
3 Mar, NSW 
I roagine.asn.au 


I adventurerace.com.au 

I Summer Survival M 
I 3 Mar, TAS 
I adventurerace.com.au 


I V Adventure Race M 

I 3 Mar, WA 
I adventurerace.com.au 

I Mt Ainslie Run Up and 
| Power Walk BR 

I 5 Mar, ACT 


I Australian Cross-Triathlon 
I Championships M 

I 9 Mar, NSW 
I adventurerace.com.au 


Dirt Fest & NSW Dirt Master 
Champs M 

9 Mar, NSW 


Summer Off-Road Triathlon 


2013 Australian Canoe 
Slalom Team Selection 
Race 3 & 4 

9-10 Mar, TAS 


Twilight 4hr Rogaine/3hr 
Geogaine R 
16 Mar, SA 


Canoe SA State Sprin 
Titles - Day 2 

17 Mar, SA 


Sydney Trail Series - 


Rowing World Cup & Na¬ 
tional Championships ' 
18-24 Mar, NSW 
canoe.org.au 

Black Mountain Run Up an 
Power Walk BR 

19 Mar, ACT 


Dirt Fest and Victori; 
Master Champs M 

23 Mar, VIC 


Tre-X Off Road Triathlon 
Series M 
23 Mar, VIC 


Dunsborough M 

23 Mar, WA 
adventurerace.co 


Great Volcanic Mountain 
Challenge BR 

24 Mar, NSW 
coolrunning.com.au 

MTBNav - Bush R 


2013 Australian Canoe Mar¬ 
athon Championships 

29-31 Mar, WA 


Sydney Trail Series - 
Season 2 (Autumn Series) 
- Race 2 BR 
14 Apr, NSW 
coolrunning.com.au 


Austi 




Black Mountain Run Up and 
Power Walk BR 

16 Apr, ACT 
coolrunning.com.au 

Autumn 5/6/12hrR 
20 Apr, ACT 
roagine.asn.au 

Dirt Fest OLD and Dirt 
Master Champs M 
20 Apr, QLD 


PNSW Marathon Series - 
Round 2 

20 Apr, NSW 
canoe.org.au 


Tre-X Off Road Triathlon 


April 

Mt Ainslie Run Up and 
Power Walk BR 

2 Apr, ACT 
coolrunning.com.au 

Australian Canoeing Canoe 
Sprint National 
Championships & 

Selection Trial C 

3-7 Apr, WA 


Summer Off-Road Trial 


Autumn 6/12hrR 

27 Apr, NSW 
roagine.asn.au 

The Rogue 8/24hr 
Adventuregaine R 

27 Apr, QLD 


State Championships & 
AUMC 12/24hr R 

27-28 Apr, SA 
roagine.asn.au 

M2M- Marysville to 
Melbourne Multisport 
Challenge M 

28 Apr, VIC 
adventurerace.com.au 


BR bush running, 

M multisports, P paddling 

C canoeing 
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ALL THINGS GREAT AND SMALL 


Black-shouldered Kite Elanus axillaris 



Photographer Charles Davis writes: / spotted this pair of black-shouldered kites in April readying 
a nest for autumn breeding, north of Cooma, NSW. Over the next few weeks I patiently waited 
to photograph the moment when the male would bring food to the female. I positioned myself 
between the nesting tree and another tree used for eating and roosting, as I decided it was the 
going to be the most likely place for an exchange of food to take place. After missing the shot 
twice I was rewarded on a sunny afternoon in May with this shot, showing the moment just 
before the midair transfer of a mouse. 


A common sight throughout the 

savannah woodlands, open forests 
and floodplains, the Black-shouldered 
Kite (Elanus axillaris) is one of the most 
beautiful birds of prey in Australia. This 
bird can be seen wherever rodents are 
abundant in grassy understorey, hovering like 
a piece of white paper in the breeze, or 
perched conspicuously on the dead upper 
branch of a tree. 

The Black-shouldered Kite is a member of 
the Elanus genus, a group of small, gull-like 
grey and white hawks with black patches on 
the wing. The genus consists of four species, 
including the White-tailed Kite (E. leucurus) of 
the Americas and Black-winged Kite (E. 
caeruleus) of Africa and Eurasia. Australia is the 
only continent that contains two members of 
the genus, with the less common Letter¬ 
winged Kite (E. scriptus) occurring 


predominantly within the arid eastern 
interior. The rodent-eating Elanus kites are 
relatively recent arrivals to the continent and 
are believed to have appeared following the 
establishment and dispersal of Rattus rats 
around one million years ago. 

The Black-shouldered Kite has a 
predominantly white plumage with a pale 
grey back and wings and a black patch on 
each wing. The crimson eyes contrast 
strongly with the plumage and the small 
black mark surrounding the eye gives the 
bird a fierce expression. The species can be 
differentiated from the Letter-winged Kite by 
having a smaller dark patch in front of the 
eye, a less rounded dark area behind the eye, 
less extensive black markings on the under¬ 
wing, and brighter yellow cere and legs. 

While it is known to eat lizards, insects 
and birds, the Black-shouldered Kite is 


predominantly a rodent eater. It hovers 
frequently on long, pointed wings raised 
high above the back. Upon location of prey 
it will plunge feet first into the grass with 
wings held high. The species has developed 
owl-like evolutionary traits that aid hunting 
at dawn and dusk, including silent flight and 
large, frontally placed eyes, though it is not 
considered nocturnal. Courtship behaviour 
includes aerial chases and food-passes from 
the male to the female. 

The Black-shouldered Kite is a nomadic 
opportunist, seeking out areas where rodents 
are plentiful. This bird has been known to 
appear in areas where it has never been 
sighted and, following prolific breeding, 
disappear just as suddenly. It is capable of 
rapid reproduction in ideal conditions as it 
takes advantage of increases in prey numbers 
regardless of season. This is a trait common 
amongst Elanus kites, which follow a ‘boom 
and bust’ strategy of survival. The role of the 
male in rearing young is crucial to the 
breeding efficiency of the Black-shouldered 
Kite. The male has been known to take care 
of fledglings whilst the female incubates a 
second clutch, sometimes with another male. 

While the clearing of woodland habitat 
and has been detrimental to numerous native 
fauna species, the Black-shouldered Kite has 
benefited from anthropogenic disturbances. 
The species has increased in range and 
population, particularly in cleared 
agricultural areas in southern Australia. The 
introduction of the Black Rat (Rattus rattus) 
and the House Mouse (Mus musculus) has 
provided additional prey items and the 
search for rodents often takes it to urbanised 
areas such as buildings and refuse. A single 
bird has been estimated to consume around 
1000 mice in a year. Unlike the rare Letter¬ 
winged Kite, which is highly dependent on 
the Long-haired Rat (Rattus villosissimus), the 
Black-shouldered Kite takes a wider variety 
of prey and is thus more equipped to survive 
across a range of habitats. 

So the next time you drive through 
farmland and lament man’s desecration of 
the natural environment, keep your eye out 
for this owlish looking hawk and be thankful 
that such an efficient and delicate pest- 
controller has evolved on our continent. 

William Riddell 


To submit a photo for All Things Great and Small please 
contact belinda.smith@primecreative.com.au 
We will accept photos of plants or animals and pay at 
our standard rate. Published photos will be 
accompanied by some history that we will source. 
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GREEN PAGES 


An expedition with a difference 



ELSA EVERS REPORTS: Eric’s training schedule 
includes hauling three car tyres on a rope while 
running through sand. ‘Sixty minutes each day,’ 
he says. ‘To ski for up to eight hours every day 
pulling a heavy sled behind you, you have to be 
in top condition.’ 

Eric Philips is one of only two Australians to have 
skied to both the North and South Poles. He is 
the only person in the world to complete 
expeditions on the world’s four largest icecaps - 
Antarctica, Greenland, the South Patagonian 
icecap and Canada’s Ellesmere Island. He has 
been chased by a polar bear and seen the 
dramatic landscapes of the world’s last untouched 
places. But he has one last thing to do. 

Eric has to stop the Arctic disappearing, literally, 
from the map of the Earth. So in April, Eric will 
lead a group of novices on a seven-day trek across 
to the wild and unpredictable North Pole. 

Young Renny Bijoux is one of them. He will be 
making the journey from his small island country 
in the Indian Ocean, the Seychelles. Renny has 
never seen snow. Strangely though, he is already 
witnessing the sinking of his home due to ice- 
melt and rising sea levels. The Seychelles Islands 
will sink unless climate change is slowed. 
Another member of the intrepid team is Jerri 
Thrasher. Jerri is an Inuvialuit youth leader from 
Paulatuk in the Northwest Territories, Canada. 
She represents one of the most northerly Arctic 
Inuit communities witnessing first-hand changes 
to her home as a result of climate change. 

Upon reaching the North Pole, Eric, Renny and 
Jerri will bury a scroll signed by millions of 
people who have joined Greenpeace in the 
swelling movement to protect the Arctic. These 
people include A-list celebrities like Sir Paul 
McCartney, Jude Law, Pedro Almodovar, Thom 
Yorke and Penelope Cruz. Together, they are 
calling for the creation of an Arctic sanctuary in 
the international waters around the North Pole. 


During a special ceremony on 13 April, the scroll 
will be placed in an indestructible pod and 
lowered four kilometres deep under the ice using 
steel cables. The hope is that the Arctic scroll will 
never be seen again. If climate change makes the 
ice melt, the pod will float to the surface. If the 
effects of climate change are limited, it will 
remain trapped under the ice. 

Just as millions of people and leaders from 
around the world came together to create the 
Antarctic Treaty in 1961, it is believed the Arctic 
should be preserved for all life on Earth. 

For thousands of years, the Arctic has been one of 
the few places on earth to remain untouched by 
large-scale human exploitation. Today this is no 
longer the case. 

As temperatures rise faster in the Arctic than 
anywhere else on Earth, the giant mass of ice at 
the top of the world is rapidly shrinking. But 
instead of seeing this as a grave warning, some of 
the world’s most powerful companies are looking 
upon the melting ice as a business opportunity. 
As the Arctic opens up, oil companies are moving 
in to drill in the deep waters. Shell, for example, 
plans to drill in the following Arctic summer. 


‘In the space of a decade I’ve seen the state of the 
Arctic ice take a downward turn. The ice is 
dwindling,’ Eric says. 

The terrain faced by Eric and his expedition team 
in April will vary from solid pack ice to open 
water. The forces of wind, tide and the current 
effect the ice surface and alter the icescape daily. 
‘We will have to clamber over ridges of blocky 
ice rubble, canoe over open water, and navigate 
very thin ice,’ Eric says. 

There will be 24-hour daylight and temperatures 
between -20 and -35°C. 

‘There’s something mystical about the Arctic 
Ocean and in particular the North Pole,’ Eric 
explains. ‘Perhaps it’s because every day of travel 
on its skin is different to the last. Perhaps it’s the 
fact that all lines of longitude, passing under the 
feet of every person on the planet, converge at 
this point. It’s a symbol not only of humanity but 
of wilderness, remoteness and now, climate 
change. It is a global issue that we can all have a 
say in and take action to stop.’ 

Join the growing movement to save the Arctic. 
Sign today: www.savethearctic.org 


WOODCHIPS 


Tasmanian World Heritage Area expands 

A day before the 1 February World Heritage 
Committee deadline, Federal Environment 
Minister Tony Burke announced the 
nomination and subsequent ratification of 
more than 120 000 hectares of forests adjacent 
to the existing Wilderness World Heritage 
Area. In particular, forests in the Weld, Styx 
and Florentine Valleys - long time sites of 
conflict between environmental groups and 
loggers — are included in the nomination, 
which is part of the half million-hectare deal 


struck in the larger landmark Tasmania forest 
agreement in 2012. 

The war on dieback 

Surveillance cameras have been installed in a 
bid to control the spread of dieback in the 
Fitzgerald River National Park. 

After reports of people breaking into closed 
sections of the park, they hope to catch those 
who continue to do so. For more information 
on dieback, see Wild 131. 


New marine parks 

Good news for our sea-faring friends as a new 
marine park on the Kimberley coast is 
announced. The area, which includes the 
spectacular Horizontal Falls, will have official 
boundaries set in the next two years. 

Eighty Mile Beach in Western Australia will also 
be protected, with $5.3 million committed to 
establishing the park over four years. The 
protected area, between Broome and Port 
Hedland, will cover more than 
200 000 hectares. 
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GREEN PAGES 


Negotiating the rapids 


Thirty years after the successful Franklin River campaign, Bob Brown reflects 



LIKE RAFTING A RIVER, environmental 
campaigns can be full of surprises. One minute 
you feel like you are in full control. The next 
minute you are in awful trouble. With optimism 
defying the odds, a litde luck, and maybe a touch 
of desperation, all may turn out well. I am 
grateful to John McLaine of Launceston for these 
shots of his rafting companion taking on the 
Churn rapids in the Franklin River’s Great Ravine 
in the 1980s. There is a big boulder at the bottom 
of that fall, so it is a marvel that he got through 
unscathed. So it was with the campaign to save 
the wild Franklin itself from the biggest rock-fill 
dam in the Southern Hemisphere. 

In May 1982 Liberal Premier Robin Gray swept 
to power and sent the bulldozers clanking into 
the Franklin Valley wilderness. The High Court 
threw out the Wilderness Society’s first challenge 
to the dam. Our delegation to Canberra was also 
rebuffed by Prime Minister Fraser. All three 
Tasmanian newspapers backed the dam. So did 
Tasmania’s business organisations and both its 
houses of parliament. The Franklin’s situation 
looked hopeless. 

Yet a year later the wild river’s fortunes had 
turned. After a peaceful blockade of the dam 
works, rallies by thousands of people in cities 
right across Australia, and the election of the 
Hawke Labor government, the matter was 
brought back to the High Court. Did the 
Commonwealth’s ‘external affairs’ power to 
uphold the World Heritage Convention and save 
the wilderness override the state government's 
power under the Constitution to manage its 
territorial lands and dam the Franklin? Judgement 
was to be handed down in Brisbane on 1 July. 
On 28th June, the coldest snap in recorded 
history sent Tasmania’s temperatures tumbling 
below -12°C. Snow fell to sea level across the 
wild river’s rainforests. The bulldozers were 
brought to a temporary standstill. 

The first of July saw the blizzards give way to a 
brilliant sunny morning. A potoroo hopped past 
the huddle of six remnant anti-dam protesters 
camped beside the Franklin to drink from the 
icy-cold waters. At 11am the ABC radio news 
headline was picked up on the campers’ tiny 
radio: ‘The Gordon-below-Franklin Dam will not 
be built! ’The temporary standstill was permanent. 
The huddle became a screaming, crying, laughing 
and dancing whirl of joy. Across Australia there 
was much more of it. That night, as we flew back 
from Brisbane to Hobart, the flight attendants 
brought us free champagne. In the Sydney transit 
lounge, 100 happy campaigners came to meet us 
and held up colourful ‘No Dams’ triangles and 


banners. Shane Howard’s campaign anthem, Let 
the Franklin Flow, which was then in the Australian 
hit parade’s Top 10, broke out on the concourse. 
A woman from Blacktown told me that, at 11 am, 
she had been ironing when she heard people in 
the flat next door start screaming. Instead of 
calling the police, she started screaming as well. 
She knew that it was good news: The Franklin 
had been saved! Let the Franklin Flow was played 
again and again as she and her neighbours 
danced round their flats. 

The euphoria of that mid-winter’s day swept us 
up. We thought that saving the Franklin would 
surely usher in a new age of environmental care. 
Instead, it spurred a successful effort by 
developers to influence both sides of politics to 
legislate a whole range of punitive measures 
against environmental activists. These days, 
environmentalists face long jail terms and 
thousands of dollars in fines if they get in front 
of ecocidal bulldozers in rainforests. 


For our herd of seven billion mammals on 
spaceship Earth, the biggest rapids are ahead. 
We face a chum of challenges from over¬ 
population to climate change to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

Did McLaine’s rafting companion get dropped 
into the maelstrom, survive the stopper and 
get washed through to the extraordinary 
beauty of Serenity Sound? Either way, he 
spent the next evening at one of the best camping 
spots on Earth. How can we chart such an 
outcome for humanity? 

Optimism is the key. Defying the odds is essential. 
Caring about the survival of Earth’s biosphere 
with all of its diversity is central. But nothing is 
wiser than a good assessment of the hazards 
ahead first. Sometimes a safe portage around the 
turmoil is the best idea of all! 


For more from Bob Brown, see bobbrown.org.au 







GREEN PAGES 


Getting ready for extreme weather 


CAM WALKER REPORTS: This has been a tough 
summer for Australia: We have experienced 
some of the hottest temperatures ever recorded, 
bushfires have raged, and hurricanes have hit. 
Meanwhile, ever more climate science is being 
published that shows that previous forecasts of 
global warming were either correct or 
underestimate the level of risk attached to 
warming. Over summer, we were also offered 
an opportunity to contribute our experience 
of extreme weather to federal parliament. 

The Australian Greens were able to get a Senate 
Committee established to consider ‘Recent 
trends in and preparedness for extreme weather 
events’. Submissions were taken over summer 
and the senate committee is expected to report 
on its findings by late March. 

The terms of reference of the Committee noted 
that, based on global warming scenarios 
outlined by the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, the expected global warming 
of 1 to 5°C by 2070 will increase the frequency 
of extreme weather events, including drought, 
bushfires, heatwaves, floods and storm surges 
across the country. 

There were almost 60 submissions by the 
closing date of 18 January. Many were from the 



‘usual suspects’ for an inquiry into climate 
change: Climate scientists and climate change 
and environmental groups. What was more 
interesting, however, was the response from 
organisations that will have to deal with the 
consequences of extreme weather. 

The Australasian Fire and Emergency Service 
Authorities Council (AFAC), the peak industry 
body for government fire, land management 
and emergency service authorities in Australia 
and New Zealand, said that any increases in 
extreme weather events will have major 
implications for resources and staff. 


One risk is multiple events occurring at once. 
For instance, major bushfires in a number of states 
at one time, which could mean that interstate 
support cannot be relied on as is the case at 

The Australian Nursing Federation warned about 
the multiple public health impacts that will come 
with extreme weather events and the need to 
sustain resourcing for frontline treatment to 
people injured and traumatised as a result of a 
natural disaster such as flood or bushfire. 

The likely impacts of climate change on the 
ecosystems that Wild readers love and enjoy are 
well documented. This inquiry will add 
considerable detail to the human costs of the 
extreme weather that is expected under climate 
change in coining years. It will hopefully deliver 
a clearer framework for how government, 
communities, business and emergency services 
can collaborate to reduce the trauma to human 
communities as extreme weather events become 
more commonplace. 

You can find details about the committee here: 
aph.gov.au/Parliamentary_Business/Committees/ 
Senate_Committees?url=ec_ctte/extreme_ 
weather/index.htm 
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QUENTIN CHESTER WILDLIFE 


Time and Tide 


Time may wait for no man, but memories linger, writes Quentin Chester 



Y ou can’t go back. No, of course not. 
Re-form those clouds? Turn back the 
tide? I don’t think so. Persuade a 
river to swirl the exact same way? No can 
do. Alas, time does the only thing it knows. 
It steals a march on us. 

Speaking of which, we’re looking for a 
track. After a long absence Dale and I are 
trying to climb an island. This little lump of 
scrub and stone and houses was our home 
for seven years. Here, with the advent of 
two daughters, we became a family, and in 
that haphazard way of families we adopted 
rituals. One of them was to amble to the 
isle’s hilltop park, a rocky crown 
sprouting tall timber. 

However, on this shiny summer morning, 
our path is not easy to find. The surrounds 
have changed. New homes confuse the eye 
and old ones are remodelled with skylights 
and decks overhung by flowering creepers 
and garden palms. Yet despite the changes, 
the streets on Dangar Island, just north of 
Sydney, still have their scrappy charm. Cedar- 
clad houses with cobwebs and greying 
timbers. Shoes and wellies stacked on 
verandas. Old boats in gardens. Mouldy 
outbuildings. And everywhere a leafy scatter 
of tree debris. 

Finally we get our bearings and a small 
sign — a roadside bush-care notice - gives 
the game away. And so we jig our way up a 
faint rock-step path between a couple of 
houses. At the top we’re met by a huge squa¬ 
re tank. With dark slab sides and big rivets, 
the island’s water supply is like a bastion of 
railway Victoriana tucked on the hilltop 
scrub. I’d forgotten about this alien thing, yet 


no problem remembering the bush beyond. 
We’re beneath a familiar canopy of 
blackbutts that festoon the island. Here and 
there we grab glimpses through the trunks 
and splaying branches to the silvery water of 
the Hawkesbury River. At ground level it’s a 
swarm of ferns, grass trees, flax lilies and 
flannel flowers. Hardenbergias trail across 
fallen logs and everywhere there’s a coppery 
matt of fine casuarina needles. 

On this small, shaggy plateau you wander 
above the fray. The streets and lives below 
appear oddly distant. Living on the island I 
loved coming up here for that feeling of 
being suspended in a primal space. And this 
morning, as before, there’s a sense of roam¬ 
ing two worlds: the ageless forest around us 
with its noisy birds; and the river below 
echoing to the chug of the Dangar Ferry and 
Newcastle trains rumbling over the bridge. 

Heading south the path dips to a clearing. 
There lies a broad slab of pale grey 
sandstone. Though flecked with leaves and 
lichen splodges, the rock still carries its 
insignias. With sticks Dale and I brush the 
slab the clean. Then we begin to see the faint 
outlines of figures engraved into the stone: A 
large kangaroo, the unmistakable shape of a 
fish and other smaller enigmatic beings. As 
well as its bush and the pulse of river life, 
this island’s little hilltop also echoes with a 
deeper past - the indelible art of the 
Wannungine people. 

Around 25 years ago we eased a rental van 
stuffed with all our worldly possessions off a 
barge and onto Dangar. After a couple of 
years renting in inner-city Sydney we wanted 
a space of our own. Most of all Dale and I 
hankered after the bush and a patch in the 
midst of something that had twitched our 
imagination - the astonishing sandstone 
country that cradles Sydney. 

As newcomers to the east coast, we had 
stumbled wide-eyed into this arc of 
escarpments and ravines. To us it seemed 
exotic, overwhelming. We walked the 
Kowmung and the Wollangambe rivers. We 
slunk down canyons and dangled off cliffs. 
From way south in Ettrema Gorge to the 
fantastic stone pagodas in the northwestern 
Blue Mountains, these cliff-bound reaches 
and plunges of thick forest captivated us. 

We were smitten. 

Geography - in the form of waterways, 
forest and rock - is a big player in Sydney. I 


enjoy the way that nature intrudes deep into 
the life of coastal areas. You turn a corner 
and are met by a dark bluff of sandstone, a 
hidden bay or one of those lush, frond- 
filled gullies. Every time a storm hit, the 
place rocked. Trees fell and creeks flooded. 
For all this city’s pomp it does get rattled 
by the elements. 

Similarly, the metropolis never really 
eclipses the craggy wildness of the stone 
country that hems it in. This is the fierce 
terrain where straying people vanish and 
secrets bloom. Along the big ridgelines and 
estuaries nature bristles. Inseparable from all 
this is a cultural ancestry. It lives as memory 
set in stone. On shaded bush platforms and 
coastal ledges thousands of rock engravings 
he waiting - testament to communities who 
lived and loved this landscape for untold 
generations before us. 

Our prelude to living ‘offshore’ had been a 
flurry of reconnaissance. Walk by walk we 
tried to get the hang of various sandstone 
outskirts. The forests were much deeper than 
we were used to, and the early mists and 
moist air seemed to soften everything. It also 
took a while to understand the sudden 
plateau drop-offs and even the stone itself. 
Those strange gritty outcrops. The pale 
overhangs with their powder-crusted caves. 

Most of all we had to get acquainted with 
fresh, flowing water. We discovered the taste 
of the wild-caught yabbies and how to 
watch for red-bellied black snakes along the 
grassy banks. So many rivers and streams, 
not to mention gushing, boulder-stacked 
cascades and the dark currents of skinny 
canyon pools. Coming from South Australia, 
it was like learning another language. 

The novelty of having proper rivers was 
probably the main reason we ended up on 
the Hawkesbury. To us, Dangar seemed a 
miraculous place; a small, homely raft of a 
suburb surrounded by rambling national 
parks. Then, some time after jumping aboard, 
we discovered the island had it’s own gallery 
of rock carvings. Not just that, but this was a 
fertility site, a place of births and stories and 
new hfe. 

Being back atop the hill on this bright 
Hawkesbury day is like reenacting the 
sensations of our first months here. Now - 
as then - it feels dream-like. We started 
today’s walk from the shoreline. It was a 
calm morning with the tide out. The muddy 






sand flats popped with bubbler crabs. The 
first ferry of the day brought a lapping bow 
wave to shore. There was the distant whirr of 
outboards as tinnies left for the morning 
commute. With no cars, the island has a slow 
wash of sounds: Kids playing, whistling 
kettles, screen doors closing, distant barks 
and the cries of koels in the tree tops. 

When Dale and I first moved here all those 
years ago everything changed. Without really 
thinking about it we pretty much ceded con¬ 
trol to the island. During our inner-city years 
we spent every weekend flitting to all points 
of the compass. Then suddenly we settled. In 
less than 12 months our first daughter was 
born. Her sister arrived a couple years later. 
Our chosen nest - a little island perched 
mid-river - worked its charms. 

There has always been an illusion that fife 
is something to take charge of. We’re sold 
stuff. Get this job, drive that car, buy a home 
- and it will all go neatly to plan. In the face 
of chaos and calamity we’re told to keep 
buying more insurance, bigger fences, new 
religions and ever-stronger cleaning agents. 
This might be good for business but it 
doesn't really cut it. No matter what you 
spend, providence can still slap you around. 

Going to five on a shambolic island is no 
answer either. In fact, in some ways it made 
daily routines harder. Getting ourselves and 
what we needed on and off the island could 
be tricky. There were the hazards of being on 
the water, plus almost annual floods and 
bushfires. One Christmas the island was 
surrounded by five separate blazes on 
different arms of the mainland. For days the 
air was choked with smoke as ash and 
embers rained down on us. 

Nevertheless, there was also a strength to 
living with nature in our face. You got 
attuned to storms, fallen trees, winter wester¬ 
lies and dodging debris being washed down¬ 
stream. Instead of the usual urban mania to 



One Christmas the island was 
surrounded by five separate 
blazes on different arms of 
the mainland. 


make everything ‘just so’, most locals rolled 
with whatever the island dished up. 

Right now the menu is hard to beat. On 
the way up to the hill Dale and I gaze across 
to a dip in the nearby ridge. It marks The 
Tanks, a creek with perched waterholes 
where we took our baby girls to paddle in 
shaded pools. As they grew stronger we 
made the river our playground with dinghy 
trips past Croppy Point to Gunyah Beach and 
Flint and Steel Bay. On longer boat trips we 
slunk past the cliffs and colossal headlands of 
Jerusalem Bay and Coal and Candle Creek. 

Yet our most popular outing was to the 
woodland atop Dangar. Every few days I 
would head up there. When they were tiny I 


ferried the girls to the summit in our 
papoose carrier. As soon as they were able we 
encouraged them to wobble up the hill 
under their own steam. There was no lofty 
aim to these wanders: It was simply a chance 
to ramble. The girls loved the returning to 
the trees. They traced their stubby fingers on 
the slab’s animal shapes and poked sticks in 
leaf-stained water filling a small well carved 
in the stone. 

Looking back it’s hard to believe our luck. 
The river gave our world shape and a 
narrative flow. Best of all it was a communal 
story. We shared the isle with other young 
families and a hotchpotch of fishing types, 
retirees and workers who did the daily 
commute. There was a fire brigade and 
bowling club, plus the usual smattering of 
layabouts, busy bodies and do-gooders. 

Somehow it all worked. The river taught 
us to make the best of what the fates allow. 
We organised our own fun and looked out 
for each other. I don’t imagine our families 
had any fewer knocks or struggles than any 
others. But we were close, at times almost 
tribal. And there were a lot of babies. 

We ended up moving from Dangar for all 
sorts of reasons - none of which involved 
not loving the place. On the walk down from 
the summit ridge a faint path leads us 
among some old fire blackened trees and 
flaking angophoras. The bush feels like 
home. For the past two days we’ve been 
teasing each other with the idea of returning 
here to live as before. But you can’t go back. 
Not like that. Not when so much of us never 
left. It’s time to find our rented house and 
wake two grown-up daughters. Time to cook 
breakfast and give thanks for an island. Ht 


A Wild contributor since issue no 3, Quentin Chester is 
a freelance journalist and the author of six books about 
wilderness places. Website: www.quentinchester.com 
Facebook: www.facebook.com/QuentinChester 



Summer Courses in New Zealand 

7 day Mountaineering Instruction 
10 day Alpine Climbing 
12 day Alpine Expedition 
7 day Aspiring Course and Ascent 
Private Courses, for 1 to 4 or more 
Expeditions coming up 
Everest, Lhotse, Kilimanjaro, Island Peak, Mera 
Cook, Aspiring, Tasman, Tutoko 
Mont Blanc, Haute Route, Antarctic Peninsula 
Greenland Crossing, Last Degree North Pole 
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Profile | Allie Pepper 


'ell party girl turns her life around 


on top of the world 


I t’s a familiar storyline.The protagonist - 
often underprepared and naive - heads on 
a hazardous journey, encounters and 
overcomes various dangers along the way, and 
returns as a more mature individual. It’s called 
'Voyage and Return’, and is one of Christopher 
Booker’s basic plots. (The book The Seven Basic 
Plots outlines, obviously, the seven plotlines that 
more or less underlie every story. If you read 
it, you’ll never see a movie again without 
subconsciously analysing it.) Indeed, ‘Voyage 
and Return’ fits Mlie’s perfectly. In this, she’s 
joined by such epics such as The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, Alice in Wonderland, and On the Road. 

Anticipation Stage and ‘fall’ into the 
other world 

Here, our protagonist is in a state which lays them open to 
a new, mind-blowing experience. Their consciousness or 
aspirations are restricted due to youth, naivete, boredom, or 
recklessness: ’I grew up in the Blue Mountains. 
When I was little, I used to spend most of my 
time in the backyard, climbing trees and 
making little cubby houses. I was pretty 
outdoorsy, but I have to say when the 
hormones kicked in, I was a hideous teenager. 

I was a bit of a tomboy, kind of hung out with 
the wrong crowd — yeah, I was a bit of a loser,’ 
Allie laughs. ‘I didn’t have any high hopes or 
dreams apart from going on the dole and 
moving to the beach when I finished high 
school. I travelled quite a few years in a van, 
fruit picking. I loved working outside and 
working hard and being faster than the boys. 
That’s an attitude I still have, I think,’ she says, 
laughing again. ‘I had a pretty party kind of 
lifestyle where at that point I was a punk, and 


was travelling around England going to 
festivals and I got to the point where I decided 
I don’t know who I am and thought, “I’m 
going to go to India and Nepal to find myself.” 

‘As part of that journey, I ended up hiking 
in the Annapurna region. It was very hard -1 
wouldn’t say it was very inspiring. I had all the 
wrong gear, I hadn’t done that much exercise 
in years, and all I remember is pain and 
suffering - apart from when I went out of this 
lodge at night and I looked up. All the clouds 
had gone and we were under Annapurna 1 
and I remember looking up at the mountain 
with all the stars around it and had never 
seen anything like it before. I clearly had a 
thought that the people who climb these 
things must be insane. I just couldn’t 
comprehend how they did it.’ 

Initial fascination or Dream Stage 

The protagonist finds this new world fantastical and 
exhilarating: After travelling, Allie returned home 
in 1999 and visited her local Blue Mountains 
TAFE to see what courses were on offer. ‘In my 
head, I read Outdoor Re-creation. I was a bit 
of a hippie and thought, “Fantastic! I love the 
outdoors and I want to recreate myself”,’ she 
laughs before a serious tone creeps in. ‘Doing 
that course changed my fife. It really inspired 
me to gain confidence in myself. I had pretty 
low self-esteem because I felt I didn’t have 
much direction. When I found something I 
was good at and that motivated me, it was like 
a fresh start in fife. I had the opportunity to 
join a mountaineering course in New Zealand 
and this is where I discovered my passion. 
Climbing mountains was tough and 


challenging but also rewarding at the same 
time. So began my journey of adventure, 
climbing and guiding all over the world. 

Those initial years of struggle to find a path 
gave me strength, determination and a drive 
to aim high, to try make up for a past of 
underachievement.’ 

Frustration Stage 

The reality of the experience begins to show, and happy 
times become darker, with an edge of sadness: ‘I’ve had so 
many people in my fife inspire me but I think, 
in terms of mountaineering, Sue Fear. I get 
upset when I talk about this. It’s very hard for 
me because I never met her.’ Allie pauses as 
tears well. ‘I climbed Manaslu last year, the 
mountain she died on. I tried to block it out 
of my mind when I was there. 

‘Another of my heroes is Gerlinde 
Kaltenbrunner,’ she continues after a few 
seconds. ‘She’s climbed all 8000-metre peaks 
without oxygen. She’s a machine. I was on 
Lhotse this season at Camp 2 when she and 
her partner came down from an alpine ascent 
of Nuptse. She was literally standing close to 
my tent talking about her climb to the guys at 
the camp opposite mine. This is my hero, OK, 
but I was so tired from coming off the summit 
of Manaslu then straight to climbing Lhotse, 
that I didn’t have the energy to even get out of 
my tent to go and say hello. I was in tears at 
this point of my expedition because I was so 
exhausted, I even called my Mum for support. 

I heard Gerlinde talk about her climb and it 
sounded amazing. Even though I couldn’t get 
out of my tent at the time, she inspired me to 
keep going! 



‘Also, of course, someone who I’ve had around me is Lincoln Hall. He 
was a friend of mine for years. This is sad again. He died of cancer and it 
makes me keep remembering to live your dream, because you just don’t 
know...’ She trails off, choked again with the thought of another lost hero. 

Nightmare Stage 

The peak of danger; the protagonist’s life is threatened; Allie summited Everest in May 
2011 - but it wasn’t the dream climb she imagined. ‘It’s hard to think at that 
height. The only thing that was going through my head was “This is the 
worst day of my life”,’ she confides with a smile. ‘It was the most afraid I’ve 
ever been in any situation on a mountain, and I’ve been in a couple of 
avalanches. [When I got to the top] all I felt was relief. [Allie’s Sherpa] Dawa 
told me from the South Summit, where the storm got the worst, that the 
summit was 30 minutes away - but it was three hours. I was just relieved 
[to get to the top], then my second thought was “I don’t want to die here” 
and I still had to go down, which is harder than going up, so there wasn’t 
any "Yaaaayyy!” kind of thing. 

‘Unfortunately, [on the way down] I came across a man who was 
unconscious. Dawa and I tried to help him, I attempted to give him high 
altitude medicine and we both tried to move him but he was too heavy for 
us. He was around 8600 metres up on a very exposed section of ridge in 
strong wind so it was very difficult for us to move him. We were getting 
colder and colder, there were not enough people around to assist us. 
Consequendy he died and it was absolutely heart-wrenching. I later found 
out he was the famous Japanese climber Takashi Ozaki. He had made the first 
full ascent of the North Face of Everest in 1980 and climbed six mountains 
over 8000 metres in winter. I couldn’t believe it. I have been in contact with 
his wife and family. They are very grateful to me that I tried to help him. 

‘The media often criticise climbers on Everest for walking past people that 
are dying. I certainly agree this is horrendous especially if they are on the 
way to the summit in a big team and don’t stop to help. I never thought I 
would be faced with this situation myself. On Aconcagua, I was involved in 
plenty of rescues and helped out other clients in other groups. It’s the 
number one priority - help people. I say to my clients at the start of 
expedition, if on summit day something happens -1 don’t care who it is, 
someone on our team or someone else’s team, the priority is to help them. 
But for me, Everest was a big wake-up call. At that height, when you are 
absolutely exhausted and in a storm, it’s like if I stay here for five more 
minutes, I will be that person. That’s very difficult to explain to anyone who 
hasn’t been in that position. It was the biggest lowlight of my career so far.’ 

Thrilling Escape and return 

Just when we think it’s all over, the protagonist makes their escape and returns from this other 
world, back to where they started. Here, they address the question.What have they learned or 
gained, if anything? ‘It was horrendous,’ Allie says. ‘I couldn’t even take off my 
goggles because I was worried my eyeballs would freeze. I took a long time 
going down because I couldn’t see properly out of my goggles. It was 
desperately hard but I just didn’t want to go any faster because I was too 
worried I’d slip and that would be it. 

'About 90 per cent of the time it’s hard work, so there has to be some 
reason why, right?’ she says with a laugh. ‘Look, I question myself about this 
a lot, but I think my answer changes depending where I am in my career. To 
me, sitting here today, mountaineering is the most awesome thing in 
retrospect. The summit of Mt Everest was absolutely horrendous but looking 
back, I mean, I stood on top of Everest. I never thought I would have done 
that ten years ago. Had no idea. Even four years beforehand, or even after 
summiting Cho Oyu alone without using botded oxygen [in 2007], I didn’t 
think Everest would be achievable. 

‘So what’s next? I have some even bigger plans for 2014 which includes 
going back to Lhotse because Dawa and I turned around at 7300 metres 
looking at the summit last year due to conditions. It has been eating away at 
me ever since! Then I plan to try my luck in Pakistan by attempting to climb 
two 8000-metre mountains in a season, also just with Dawa. This should 
give me something to train hard for!’ W 


To book Allie for public speaking engagements or more information about future 
expeditions, see www.alliepepper.com 
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s we leave our camp at Yellow 
River, three brolgas step across 
the river mouth. Two chest-high 
birds walk side-by-side, while a smaller 
bird, perhaps an offspring, paces behind. 
All three walk regally along the great 
sickle of beach, south towards Broome. 

We are also heading south. This is the 
first day of our five-day, 7 3-kilometre 
walk to Broome along the Lurujarri 
Heritage Trail. We are quickly discovering 
this track is different to anything we have 
done before. There are no paths, no 
markers, no facilities and few signs, yet 
this is far from a new walk - indigenous 
people have been walking this route for 
at least 6000 years, following the path of 
the Dreamtime beings who created these 
broad beaches, pindan forests, tidal rivers 
and red cliffs (see breakout box. Walking 
with the Goolarabooloo). 

Cowrie and trochus shells form a 
necklace along the water’s edge. A light 
breeze sends spinifex seeds tumbling 


across the sand and into the shallows. 
Although it’s early in the morning, it’s 
already warm.Yasmin, my walking 
companion, skirts higher up the beach 
to avoid disturbing a group of tiny red- 
capped plovers. 

For several hours we walk without a 
word, listening to the sound of waves 
toppling gendy into the sand. Although 
some of the route is accessible by 4WD, 
we see no cars and no other people. We 
pass Coulomb Point and Flat Rock. 
Brown-footed boobies fly low over the 
water and plunge into the sea after fish. 
The beach becomes lined with cliffs, the 
soft sandstone weathered into patterns 
like the roots of a fig. The sandstone is a 
striking lava-red, seeming to glow from 
within, a vibrant border drawn all the 
way to James Price Point (Walmadan) in 
the blue distance. 

By noon, still short of the James Price 
Point, the temperature has hit the mid- 
30s and even the sleeves of my shirt are 


soaked with sweat. In a break in the cliffs 
we find a monsoon vine thicket in the 
lee of a dune. These threatened thickets, a 
relic from the time when the Dampier 
Peninsula was covered in rainforest, are 
important to the indigenous people for 
their rich wildlife, abundant bush tucker 
and range of traditional medicines. We 
gratefully drop our packs beneath the 
dense shade of a mamajen tree. 

Later in the afternoon when the 
temperature has dropped a little we 
continue along the beach. A dolphin 
keeps pace with us 40 metres offshore. 
This coast is so remote that knowledge of 
its marine, plant and animal fife is far 
from complete. Scientists recently 
discovered a new variety - or maybe 
species - of dwarf spinner dolphin with 
a mature size of just 1.5 metres. 

We pass a sandstone pillar topped with 
a nest the size of a truck tyre. A fluffy 
white chick looks out from the rough 
circle of sticks while a parent circles 
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Dreaming 


Warwick Sprawson follows a traditional Aboriginal song cycle near Broome 
and discovers a region - and culture - under threat 



overhead - the distinctive cream belly 
and dappled wings of an osprey. 

We finally reach James Price Point, a 
promontory of black rock guarded by a 
cluster of sooty oyster catchers. A spray- 
painted sign on the cliff reads ‘No gas’, a 
reference to the LNG (liquid natural gas) 
refinery proposed for this area by 
Woodside Petroleum and its joint venture 
partners Shell, PetroChina, Mitsubishi, 
Mitsui and BP. Two kilometres further 
down the beach we find the entrance to 
Camp Walmadan, the protest base against 
the refinery, marked by an Aboriginal flag 
atop a sand dune. We climb the dune, 
footsore after a 20-kilometre day, and 
enter the camp. 

A sign invites us to ‘come in for a 
cuppa and a chat about country’. Beneath 
the trees a kitchen area is equipped with 
gas rings, stainless steel benches, old 
fridges to store food and a sink. Two 
dozen tents dot the pindan bush around 
the kitchen. Uncle Eric of the 


Goolarabooloo sits beside a cooking fire. 
He welcomes us and explains die fight 
against the refinery is not just a fight to 
protect this land, but also a fight for the 
survival of his culture. Over a shared 
dinner members of the camp explain 
some of the problems with locating a gas 
refinery here (see breakout box, James 
Price Point: National park or refinery?) 

After eating we enjoy a swim and 
watch the setting sun make a neon halo 
across the horizon. Climbing the dune 
back to camp the quiet is broken by the 
drone of a diesel generator. The sound 
comes from Woodside’s floodlit 
compound SOO metres away. Behind the 
compound’s chainlink fence strips of 
bush have been bulldozed for surveying 
and drilling, the first stage of the 30 
square kilometre refinery. 

The next morning we continue south 
along the beach, the sand lighdy 
embossed with the tracks of hermit 
crabs. Today we don’t walk alone - both 


Yasmin and I have loyal entourages: 
Envelopes of flies who tenaciously follow 
us all day. After seven kilometres we reach 
Murdudun, marked with two viewing 
platforms on the edge of a cliff. The 
platforms are busy with people peering 
intently out to sea with binoculars. As we 
make our way towards them there is a 
unified gasp. I turn in time to see a 
humpback whale, perhaps 400 metres 
offshore, hang in the air an instant before 
crashing back into the ocean. The people 
on the platforms cheer. 

Marine biologist Maddie Goddard 
explains this is the Walmadan Active 
Research Collective, a community effort 
to gather information about the coast’s 
abundant marine life, in particular 
humpback whales and - in season - 
flatback, hawksbill and green turtles. The 
people toting binoculars are volunteers 
gathering data on the number, location 
and behaviour of whales and calves as 
they migrate along the coast between 
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July and September. The research is another 
facet of the James Price Point campaign - 
gathering evidence of the marine life that 
would be affected by the refinery. 

Maddie puts the binoculars back to her 
eyes and scans the sea. ‘The official report 
fromWoodside estimated about 1000 
whales passed within eight kilometres of the 
coast during the migration season. Our 
figures suggest approximately 8600 whales 
pass within that distance.’ She sighs. ‘It’s a 
sad day when volunteers are left to provide 
accurate data.’ 

Back on the beach our attention remains 
out to sea, spotting whales, so we almost 
walk into the man in white. Apart from a 
wild beard, sunburnt face and intense blue 
eyes he is covered from head to toe in white: 
white sneakers, white pants, white shirt, 
white gloves and white hat. 

‘I’m dying for a smoke. Have you seen any 
buoys?’ He pats the pair of plastic fishing 
floats strung over his shoulder. 

Although I don’t see the connection, I tell 
him about a couple of floats we saw washed 
up a few kilometres further along the beach. 

His eyes gleam. ‘I get $ 10 per buoy. Four 
buoys’ll be enough for some grub and 
smokes.’ He thanks us and insists we take a 
hunk of damper each before hurrying away. 
The damper is soft and delicious, studded 
with dried fruit. 

After our daily shade break, we reach 
Quondong Point (Kardilakan). Accessible by 
4WD, it’s popular with Broome residents 
seeking a good fishing spot and sheltered 



beach. We pass several caravans dotting the 
cliffs above the beach before stopping for a 
break at some pinkish rock slabs at the edge 
of the sea. The afternoon sun helps pick out 
strange shapes imprinted in the stone. First 
we see ferns, each frond as sharply defined 
as a fishbone. Excited, we hunt further and 
discover footprints. Five prints are spaced 
about 50 centimetres apart: A three-toed 
creature with a foot about the size of a 
splayed hand. We touch them in awe. About 
130 million years ago a dinosaur stepped 
here. Back then this country was swampy 


and tropical, seemingly a favourite haunt for 
a range of beasts who left their prints in the 
soft mud, mud which eventually turned to 
stone. Thousands of footprints from at least 
16 dinosaur species have been discovered 
along this section of coast - including prints 
that would be subsumed by the James Price 
Point refinery. A 1.7-metre-long sauropod 
footprint was recently discovered near here - 
the largest print in the world - likely to have 
come from a behemoth eight metres high 
and 35 long. 

We scout further and find other types of 
prints including ones which look like an 
emu. To the Goolarabooloo these prints 
belong to the creation spirit called Marrala, 
the Emu Man, who travelled along this coast 
creating features and law. What we thought 
were the imprints of ferns are his feathers. 

Pressing on, we find a camping spot in the 
talc-soft sand of the dunes. As we collect 
driftwood for our cooking fire, a white- 
bellied sea eagle soars overhead, close 
enough to see the wicked curve of its beak 
and the swivel of its head as it scans the 
ground. The chores done - tent up and wood 
collected - we dash across the sand into the 
sea. The salt water is an elixir for pack-sore 
shoulders and battered feet. That night there 
is no moon, the only light our little fire and 
the glitter of stars overhead. 

Packing the tent in a strong breeze the 
next morning is a cross between comedy and 
desperation as we fight the flapping fabric 
back into its bag. Our hijinks fail to amuse 
the terns that watch us from the beach. 
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Clockwise from top left: Volunteer whale watchers, Murdudun; Lunch on 
Cable Beach. Yasmin under our improvised shade shelter; A footstep of the 
Emu Man, south of Quondong Point. Previous page: The intense red cliffs 
north of James Price Point. All photos by Warwick Sprawson 


Approaching Barred Creek we leave the 
sand and follow a 4WD track along the cliff 
tops. We are relieved to locate the 20-litre 
water cache we hid among a grove of spiral 
pandanus. Although we filled our bottles at 
the research station we are running low. In 
this heat we are drinking five litres each per 
day, and there is no more potable water until 
we reach Willie Creek tomorrow. 

We continue inland, skirting the mud and 
mangroves of Barred Creek. Although the 
waterway can be waded at low tide, you 
need local knowledge and a cavalier attitude 
towards salt water crocs. Lacking these, we 


follow sandy 4WD tracks east then turn 
south around the upper reaches of the creek. 

A muddy man emerges from the 
mangroves brandishing a mud crab the size 
of a dinner plate. The crab, the man, and 
Yasmin and I are all surprised to encounter 
one other in this remote location. The man 
explains he is catching mud crabs for his 
Sunday lunch. ‘Have you tried one? No! 
They’re delicious! Here, have this one, I’ve 
caught a few more - you can tie the bugger 
to the top your pack and cook him up for 
lunch.’ The crab’s claws are the size of a 
thumb and index finger. It moves them like 


Walking with the Goolarabooloo 

The Lurujarri follows a Dreamtime song cycle describing the land, how it was shaped 
and the laws for living within it. These song cycles not only contain creation stories, 
ceremonies, laws and rituals, but allow this knowledge to be passed on. The songs are 
still sung today. 

In 1987 Paddy Roe, the Goolarabooloo’s late law boss, instigated the modern form 
of the Lurujarri Trail as a way to get community members walking country again. 
Visitors were encouraged to join the Goolarabooloo to learn more about indigenous 
culture and make a connection with the land. This tradition continues each year, with 
the Goolarabooloo - supported by back-up vehicles - leading a group on a nine-day, 
80-kilometre walk between Yellow River and Gantheaume Point (south of Broome). 
The Goolarabooloo share their knowledge of the land, including bush tucker, 
traditional medicines and Dreamtime stories. 

In 2013 the dates are Saturday 6 July - Sunday 14 July. The walk costs S1600 for 
adults and $900 concession. Book early - places fill months in advance. If you miss 
out or can’t be there in July, it’s possible to get permission to walk the track alone, as 
we did. For more information contact goolarabooloo@hotmail.com or visit www. 
goolarabooloo.org.au 
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it is longing to remove a few fingers from a 
clumsy tourist. We reluctantly decline his 
generous offer. 

As we continue away from the creek the 
vegetation turns to pindan scrub — dry grass, 
lean watdes and twisted gums, all blasted by 
the raging sun. By noon, with a gang of red¬ 
tailed black cockatoos wheezing and 
shrieking in the trees, it’s too hot to go on 
so we shelter in the shade. 

Yasmin suddenly sits up. ‘Can you smell 
that? Smoke.’ 

I can’t smell it, but the sky to the east is 
smudged charcoal. At this time of the year 
fires are common. Although the fire seems 
quite a distance away, we decide pack up and 
plunge back into the heat to continue around 
the creek and back towards the coast. 

By late afternoon we emerge on an 
unnamed beach, 10 kilometres of pale sand 
and azure water running from the mouth of 
Barred Creek to Willie Creek. We are the only 
people along the whole lovely length. 

We pitch the tent, have a swim and cook a 
curry on the coals of a fire. As we are rinsing 
the dishes we hear a series of dull echoing 
booms. In the distance dandelions of light 
bloom and fade in the evening sky. We move 
to the beach where the sand is still warm 
from the heat of the day and watch the 
distant fireworks in Broome. 

The next morning we walk down the 



beach to Willie Creek Pearl Farm. We’ve 
booked a 9am tour, not because we care for 
pearls, but because they’ve agreed drop us on 
the far side of Willie Creek, saving us a 
17-kilometre detour. Waiting in the gift shop 
for the tour to start I make an attempt to 
smarten myself up, removing some of the 
larger twigs from my hair and ineffectually 
brushing at the ingrained dirt on my sweat- 
stained shirt. The rest of the tour group - 
retirees in pastel resort wear - coo over the 


shop's pearl necklaces, earrings and bracelets. 
One plump strand is priced at $30 000. 

Chris, our tour guide, has a thick Irish 
brogue and an abundance of his country’s 
famous charm. His account of farming the 
Pinctada maxima - the pearl oyster - is not only 
funny, but fascinating. The oysters are raised 
in wire racks suspended two to three metres 
beneath the surface of the sea to maximise 
nutrients and sunlight. A pearl ‘seed’ - a 
small bead made from an American mussel 
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shell - is inserted into each oyster as an 
irritant for the pearl to form around. Every 
two years the oyster is coaxed open and the 
pearl removed and a new pearl seed 
introduced. This occurs for up to eight years, 
with the pearls growing larger, but the 
likelihood of rejection growing higher. 
Originally, when the oysters were collected 
from the wild, pearls were just a by-product 
- the real demand was for mother of pearl 
buttons made from the shell. At its peak in 
1910 more than 400 luggers worked this 
coast, supplying 90 per cent of the world’s 
demand for mother of pearl. 

The tour includes a short cruise on Willie 
Creek to see how the oysters are hauled 
aboard and algae removed from their shells 
with a bit of deft blade work. The water in 
the creek is a vivid translucent lime, the 
beach blinding white, the mangroves deep 
green and the sky limitless blue. The colotus 
of Broome. Hands are hastily withdrawn 
from the edge of the boat when Kyle, the 
seven foot resident salt water croc, is spotted 
swimming nearby. 

The boat drops us at the other side of the 
creek and we start up Cable Beach, 22 
kilometres of icing-sugar white sand leading 
past Broome and on to Gatheaume Point. The 
sun on the broad beach is so dazzling that 
I’m squinting behind my sunglasses. I’m 
forced to close my eyes entirely as we pass a 


4WD and see a nude old man, as brown as 
bronze, bending over to examine the shells 
along the water’s edge. 

From the increasing number of 4WDs on 
the beach and the sound of a jet ski in the 
distance we know we are approaching 


National park or refinery? 

As far back as 1962 a National Parks and 
Nature Reserves Report recommended 
the area around James Price Point be 
preserved in a national park. This was 
reinforced in 1991 when a Department 
of Conservation and Land Management 
report also recommended a reserve. 
Unfortunately these recommendations 
were never acted upon, and in 2008 the 
Western Australian government selected 
James Price Point as their preferred site 
for the one of the largest LNG refineries 
in the world. According to Environs 
Kimberley, the peak environment 
organisation for the region, the 
development would be the biggest 
emitter of C0 2 in Australia with annual 
emissions equivalent to an extra seven 
million cars. As well as large-scale land 
clearing of bilby habitat and monsoon 
vine thickets, the development would 
also have a substantial impact on marine 


Broome. With the town only six kilometres 
away, we could easily reach our destination 
and stay the night in a hostel. Instead we 
decide to double back and look for a quiet 
campsite among the dunes, to keep the 
dreaming going for just one more night. W 

life. Thirty billion litres of refinery 
wastewater would be discharged into the 
sea each year while port facilities would 
require dredging 21 million cubic 
metres of seabed to allow passage for 
LNG tankers. Environmental groups 
contend Woodside’s ecological 
assessments have not adequately 
considered the refinery’s impacts on 
dinosaur trackways, turtles, monsoon 
vine thickets, whales, dolphins, 
dugongs and bilbies. 

Some of the project’s proponents 
recognise the problems with 
constructing the facility at James Price 
Point and would prefer to build the 
refinery offshore or in the Pilbara. 
Unfortunately WA Premier Colin Barnett 
is insistent the refinery is built at James 
Price Point, seeing the development as 
the first stage of the industrialisation of 
the Kimberley. For more information 
visit www.environskimberley.org.au 



Carry a registered 406 MHz 
Distress Beacon if you are 
venturing into remote areas, 


Remember the following points: 

• Leave details of your trek with family and friends. 

• A registered 406 MHz GPS equipped distress beacon enables a 
faster response in an emergency. 

• Distress beacons should only be used in life-threatening situations. 

• In the event of an emergency, you should first signal other people 
in your area using radios or other methods of attracting attention. 

• Mobile phones can be used but don’t rely on them, 
they may be out of range, have limited battery power, 
or become water-damaged. 

www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 
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H awaii has all the elements of an 
incredible adventure destination: 
Earth (wild landscapes include 
rugged coastlines and the biggest mountains 
on earth), water (turquoise oceans, idyllic 
beaches and thundering waterfalls) and, at 
the heart of it all, fire, which has built the 
islands from the floor of the Pacific Ocean. 
Plus hula dancing. 

The volcanic hot spot that features in all 
the tourist brochures and draws awe-struck 
visitors from around the world is responsible 
for the creation of 132 islands, reefs and 
shoals stretching more than 2400 
kilometres from the Big Island of Hawai’i 
to Midway Island. 

Hawaii’s volcanoes range from active to 
dormant and their fingerprints are every¬ 
where, although some are more obvious 
than others. The result is an archipelago of 
stunning wild beauty with a surprising 
number and variety of excellent bushwalks. 

If you’re into outdoor activities you’ll 
never get bored here, with other options 
including some of the world’s best 
snorkelling and SCUBA diving, mountain 
biking, kayaking, zip-lining through the 
jungle or the local favourite, stand-up 
paddleboarding (picture standing up on a 
boogie board with a kayak paddle). 

Throw in a stable warm year-round 
climate and the welcoming and relaxing 
‘aloha’ spirit of the locals and it makes 
Hawaii the perfect winter getaway. 

Most of Hawaii’s islands are uninhabited. 
Of the few that are, here are the highlights. 

Hawai’i Island (aka the Big Island) 

The Island of Hawaii is the youngest and the 
biggest in the chain - bigger than all the 
other major islands combined - and it’s still 
growing, thanks to the active volcanic cone 
at Pu’u ‘O’o on the eastern slopes of the 
Kilauea volcano. 

Kilauea has been erupting since 1983 with 
its lava flows adding 205 hectares to the 
island’s eastern shore (in the process also 
destroying 181 houses and a national park 
visitor centre).The volcano sits right on top 


of the fiery pit known as Halemaumau and is 
said to be home to Pele, the volcano goddess 
of ancient Hawaiian legends. It is also one of 
Hawaii’s main tourist drawcards. 

Seeing the volcano in action is a day-to- 
day proposition; the lava flow stopped for 
almost a year before abrupdy starting again 
in December last year. But there is always 
something happening in Hawaii Volcanoes 
National Park. 

A loop road circles the main Kilauea 
caldera, which spews volcanic gases and 
glows red at night; the Jaggar Museum offers 
the best view. To really experience this 
natural wonder leave the car behind and hit 
the park’s great network of walking tracks. 
The Kilauea Iki Trail is a 6.4-kilometre trek 
across the frozen, but still steaming, floor of 
the Kilauea Iki Crater and through forests 
devastated by the crater’s spectacular 1959 
eruption. You can extend the walk slightly by 
including a detour to Thurston Lava Tube to 
get a glimpse inside the volcano (take a 
torch).The four-kilometre Pu’u Huluhulu 
track crosses massive lava fields while the 
1.6-kilometre Devastation Trail is another 
option with great views. To see molten lava, 
you’ll need to drive to the end of Chain of 
Craters Road and walk across the recently 
solidified flows. Wear sturdy shoes, take a 
torch and consult rangers before going. 


There is a lot more to the Big Island than 
Kilauea. It’s arguably not even the island’s 
most impressive volcano. That honour could 
go to Mauna Loa - which has erupted three 
times in the past century - or the massive 
Mauna Kea, the tallest mountain on Earth 
when measured from the base. The extinct 
volcano rises 9750 metres from the ocean 
floor and although most of that is 
underwater, what we see above sea level - all 
4205 metres of it - is still mighty 
impressive. The summit is one of the world’s 
great sunset viewing spots and the altitude, 
pure air and the remoteness of the peak 
make it a Mecca for stargazers - there are 13 
working telescopes at the summit. The public 
road stops at the Onizuka Center for 
International Astronomy at 2750 metres. To 
get higher you’ll need a to take a 4WD or 
join a guided tour, or take the 9.7-kilometre 
walking track - the track is extremely 
strenuous, so start early. 

Mauna Loa, which rises majestically to the 
south of Mauna Kea, is slighdy lower at 
4169 metres, but it is less crowded and you 
can walk all the way to the top from the 
base. The walk isn’t technically difficult but 
the altitude and local conditions (official 
guides warn ‘volcanic eruptions can happen 
at any time’) make this a trek only for 
experienced walkers prepared to spend three 
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or four days on the track, staying at one of 
two hikers’ cabins close to the summit. If 
you don’t have that long you can reach the 
peak in a day on the Mauna Loa Observatory 
Trail (21.2-kilometre round trip). 

Walking the dry lunar landscapes of 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, it’s hard to 
imagine the eastern side of the island is a 
lush tropical paradise; in fact, the rain 
shadow created by the mass of Mauna Kea is 
the most severe in the world. Two walks to 
add to your must-do list are the Muliwai 
Trail into the stunning Waimanu Valley (14 
kilometres each way, camp overnight in the 
valley), and the ‘Akaka Falls Loop, an easy 
30-minute stroll that winds through rainfo¬ 
rest to a jaw-dropping 135-metre waterfall. 

If you need time to relax after all the 
exertion, there are beautiful beaches on the 
western coast - lined with palm trees, they 
appear as tropical oases after kilometres of 
desolate lava flows. Anaeho’omalu Bay near 
Waikoloa is a great spot to see an endangered 
green sea turtle. 

The second youngest of the Hawaiian islands 
manages to contain a sample of essentially 
every landscape the state has to offer, 
including lush rainforests, sweeping beaches 
backed by palm trees and rocky coves and 


waterfalls, all centred around rugged 
mountain peaks. About the only thing it’s 
missing is active lava flows, although even 
that’s not a given; the island’s volcanoes are 
technically listed as ‘dormant’ and geologists 
expect that they will erupt again sometime 
in the next few hundred years. 

The scenic highlight of Maui - if not the 
entire island chain - is sunrise from the 
summit of Haleakala, the island’s central 
peak, where on a clear day you can clearly 
see the even higher peaks of Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa on the neighbouring Big Island, 
while below the 760-metre deep summit 
crater (formed by erosion, not a volcanic 
eruption) stretches across the roof of Maui. 
The whole scene has an other-worldly 
quality to it, with small volcanic cones 
scattered through the crater and only a few 
hardy grasses and the endemic (and alien¬ 
looking) Haleakala silver sword occasionally 
poking their way through the scoria to show 
that life can exist in this harsh environment. 

The national parks service has constructed 
an excellent network of tracks that thread 
their way through the crater, as well as three 
huts which come complete with a wood- 
burning stove, gas cookers, cooking utensils, 
padded bunks, pit toilets and a nearby water 
supply. The best route involves descending 
from the summit and crossing the crater 



floor for 14.3 kilometres to Paliku cabin, 
then on the second day taking a more 
northerly track to exit via the Halemau’u 
Trailhead, a distance of 16.1 kilometres. 
Either way you will probably find yourself 
diverting for some distance on some of the 
many side tracks to take a closer look at 
cinder cones, cliffs, lava flows and other 
landmarks. Shorter and longer options are 
available too - the shortest route between the 
summit and Halemau’u is a six-hour walk 
and the Pu’u o Pele cinder cone is a 
10-kilometre return trek on the Sliding Sands 
Trail, while for those who wish to explore 
for several days Holua and Kapalaoa cabins 
can be linked by cross-tracks to form a 
variety of interesting walks. 

The Hana Highway could not be a greater 
contrast to the arid uplands of Haleakala. The 
road, which winds for 84 kilometres along 
Maui’s wild northeast coastline from Pa’ia to 
the tiny hamlet of Hana, passes rainforest, 
remote beaches, waterfalls and the occasional 
terrified visitor attempting to negotiate the 
617 bends and 56 one-lane bridges that 
make this one of the more hair-raising 
tourist destinations in the islands. 

The best is still to come, however, as an 
hour past Hana the road arrives at the 
PipiwaiTrail, which at 6.5 kilometres and 
two hours return is probably the best day 
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Clockwise from far left: Observatory on Mauna Kea at sunset, with Haleakala in 
the background, Photo:Bruce Paton; Haleakala sunrise crater view, Photo: 
Alistair Paton; Haleakala walking into crater. Photo: Alistair Paton 


walk in Hawaii. Starting at the ‘Ohe’o Gulch 
visitor centre, the track winds through lush 
forest, passing several waterfalls and then 
entering a dense bamboo forest. Bamboo is 
not native to Hawai’i but it has made itself at 
home here, growing more than 10 metres 
high, and the atmosphere at ground level 
when the wind whistles through the canopy 
and the hollow stems grind against each 
other is quite spooky. Past the bamboo lies 
more rainforest and the destination of the 
walk, the massive 120-metre Waimoku Falls 
which plunge over mossy cliffs into a tiny 
plunge pool. On the return trip down the 
Hana Highway remember to stop and pick 
up some fresh tropical fruit at one of the 
many stalls beside the road. 

Beyond Hana and Haleakala the more 
setded landscapes of southern and western 
Maui are also well worth a visit. Located just 
outside the urban centre of Wailuku, the 
one-kilometre ‘lao Needle lookout walk 
includes lush rainforest and spectacular views 
of the needle, a 400-metre spire of volcanic 
rock used as a lookout during a key battle 
fought by King Kamehameha I in 1790 
during his unification of the islands. 

O’ahu 

You can’t avoid O’ahu, if for no other reason 
that’s the destination for all Australian flights 


into Hawaii. It’s also the most tourist- 
friendly island and nowhere is more geared 
to tourists than Waikiki, the Las Vegas of the 
Pacific (minus the gambling).To balance the 
bright lights, O’ahu also has some some 
excellent walking tracks and they are all 
within easy reach. 

The nearest, and most popular, leads to the 
top of Diamond Head, the rugged mountain 
in the background on all those Waikiki post¬ 
cards. The peak can be reached on a steep 
1.3-kilometre track (allow an hour for the 
return trip) via several tunnels and staircases 
and offers fantastic 360-degree views. 

On the northeast side of the island, a more 
dramatic climb leads to three rugged peaks 
in the mountains that rise above Kailua. The 
Olomana Trail is a four-kilometre (three- 
hour) day hike with an elevation gain of 
more than 300 metres - ropes assist in the 
trickiest sections - through landscapes that 
make you feel like an extra in Jurassic Park 
or Lost. That’s not surprising since the 
productions were filmed in this area - you 
can walk right through a location for both 
on the 1,4-kilometre track to Manoa Falls in 
Honolulu Watershed Forest Reserve. 

If it’s beaches you’re after, head to the 
north shore, home to the world’s top surfing 
events. The truly monster waves roll in from 
November-February. 


OTHER HAWAIIAN ADVENTURES 

Walking isn’t the only way to experience 
Hawaii’s amazing landscapes. Here’s a 
sample of some of the other great 
outdoor experiences on the islands. 

Swim with manta rays on the Big 
Island 

Garden Eel Cove near Kona is world 
famous for close encounters with the 
ocean’s gende giants. 

Kayak the Na Pali Coast 

A different way to see the incredible 
coastal scenery on Kaua’i. For experienced 
kayakers only. 

Dive or snorkel at Molokini Crater 

Hawaii is famous for snorkelling, and this 
spot is famous even within Hawaii. The 
mosdy submerged volcanic crater five 
kilometres off the coast of Maui is 
teeming with tropical fish, turdes and 
white-dpped reef sharks. 

Surf O’ahu’s North Shore 

The waves at Ehukai Beach Park are 
renowned for their perfect shape and 
their size - they average three metres but 
can get much bigger. Not for novices. 

Hawaii Ironman 

The annual 3.8-kilometre swim, 
180-kilometre cycle and 42-kilometre 
run on the baking lava fields of the Big 
Island is the world’s most brutal triathlon. 
Aussies have won the past six events. 
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Moloka’i 

This small and sparsely populated island 
between O’ahu and Maui is the opposite of 
Waikiki - remote and undeveloped, and the 
locals take pride in keeping it that way. And 
there is probably no further from the beaten 
track than a visit to a historic leper colony. A 
spectacular walking track leads into the 
depths of the Kalaupapa National Historic 
Park on the north coast. It’s only 4.7 
kilometres from the trackhead to the valley 
floor but that includes 26 switchbacks 
descending the world’s highest sea cliffs. At 
the bottom is a community founded by 


HAWAII’S BEST WALKS 

Pipiwai Trail (Maui) 

6.5km, 2 hours 

A gentle climb through lush rainforest 
and an eerie bamboo forest to reach the 
awesome 120-metre Waimoku Falls. 

Diamond Head (O’ahu) 

2.6km, 1 hour 

A historic track climbs via tunnels and 
stairways to 360-degree views high 
above the iconic Waikiki Beach. 

Kalalau Trail (Kaua’i) 

35km, 3 days 

Traverse some of the world’s most 
spectacular coastal scenery, Kaua’i’s Na 
Pah coast, with side tracks to steep 
valleys and waterfalls. 

Kalaupapa Trail (Moloka’i) 

9.4km, 4 hours 

Descend the world's highest sea cliffs via 
endless switchbacks to a deserted beach 
and historic leper colony. 


Belgian missionary St Damien; official exile 
for disease victims ended in 1969 but the 
colony stiff treats patients who chose not to 
leave. Respect their privacy and obtain a 
permit. Start early to make a day trip or join 
a tour and stay overnight in the valley, which 
is also home to a beautiful deserted beach. 

The other reason to visit Moloka’i is the 
PepeopaeTrail, an easy 4.5-kilometre stroll 
on a narrow boardwalk through a miniature 
primeval forest en route to an ocean lookout 
- although the view is often obscured by 
fog. You’ll need a four-wheel drive to reach 
the trackhead. 


Pepeopae Trail (Moloka’i) 

4.5km, 1.5 hours 

A walk back in time to see an ecosystem 
that hasn’t changed in millions of years. 

Mauna Loa summit (Big Island) 

41km, 3-4 days 

Widely considered the hardest hike in 
Hawaii, climbing the awe-inspiring 
4169-metre volcano. Conditions vary 
from tropical at sea level to sub-arctic at 
the summit. Hypothermia and altitude 
sickness are real dangers - walk slowly 
and don’t take risks. Stay overnight at the 
Pu’u ‘Ula’ula Rest House or Mauna Loa 
Cabin — beds are available on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. Walkers must 
register at the Kilauea Visitor Centre. 

Kilauea Iki Trail (Big Island) 

6.4km, 2-3 hours 

Follow the southern rim of Kilauea Iki 
Crater through forest destroyed by 
volcanic eruptions, then drop on 
switchbacks and cross the barren crater 
floor before returning to the trackhead. 


Kaua’i 

Kaua’i is the oldest of the main Hawaiian 
islands, and it shows; the forces of erosion 
have worn away at the extinct volcanoes until 
only their jagged skeletons remain. The most 
famous landscape on the island is the Na Pali 
coast, a rugged 26-kilometre section of 
coastline where isolated coves and beaches 
are interspersed with massive pali (cliffs) 
soaring as much as 1200 metres above the 
waves. If you have time and a head for 
heights you can undertake the 3 5-kilometre 
return walk on the Kalalau Trail, which 
traverses some of the most rugged parts of 
the coast and has the added attraction of side 
trips to Hanakapi’ai and Hanakoa Falls and 
the Kalalau Valley. The full trek takes two to 
three days, with overnight camping at 
Hanakoa Valley and at the end of the track at 
Kalalau Beach. The 6.4-kilometre return walk 
to Hanakapi’ai Beach and 12.8-kilometre 
trek to Hanakoa provide shorter options for 
visitors interested in day hiking. Be aware 
that tracks in this area are rough and traverse 
steep climbs and descents above often- 
precipitous drops, and swimming conditions 
at the ocean beaches are often dangerous. 

Only a few kilometres away as the crow 
flies, but accessed from the south coast of 
the island, is Kaua’i’s other natural wonder. 
Nicknamed the Grand Canyon of the Pacific, 
Waimea Canyon is a massive gorge 16 
kilometres long and more than 700 metres 
deep, carved by the Waimea River through 
lava flows from the island’s volcanoes. The 
lookouts on Waimea Canyon Drive provide 
fantastic views across the canyon, while the 
8-kilometre Kukui and 9.6-kilometre Koai’e 
tracks allow hikers to descend into the 
depths of the canyon - stop 1.5 kilometres 
down the Kukui Trail to drink in one of the 
world’s most remarkable landscapes. W 
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in the Garden 
o/Eden 

Stephen Sexton finds his inner hunter/gatherer on the Kalalau Trail 


have always been sceptical when people 
throw the term ‘paradise’ around. 
However, there is a place on the Hawaiian 
island of Kauai that surely must be as close to 
the term’s real meaning as possible - the 
Kalalau Valley. Call it a secret if you like, for it 
is too inaccessible for the average Joe to 
contemplate visiting. The crowds will always 
be sparse in that part of Kauai for it is truly 
dramatic terrain, requiring an 18-kilometre 
walk just to get there. And it is not an easy 18 
kilometres either - the Sierra Club rates it 
nine out of ten for difficulty, a rating that 
scares off all but the most seasoned trekkers. 

I flew into Lihue airport on Kauai in early 
December 2012 with an oversized backpack 
and a determination to cross the place off my 
‘to-do’ list once and for all. I had heard about 
it on the grapevine many years before and the 
trip was all the more urgent as I had a friend, 
Leigh, actually in the Kalalau Valley at that 
very time. Leigh was from Alaska, and we’d 
lived together when I did a, ski season in 
Girdwood a couple of years prior. She too 


had heard whispers about the amazing place 
and managed to act on it before I did. To 
make matters even more extraordinary, she 
was actually living there with a bunch of 
renegade hippies who defy the Department 
of Land and Natural Resources (DLNR) 
requirement of a maximum five-night 
camping permit, and choose to set up shop 
for the long haul. They grow or catch their 
own food, or rely on a boat to occasionally 
drop off supphes from civilisation. 

Planning has never been my forte, and 
while I had packed pretty well, it was still a 
lot for a strenuous 18-kilometre walk. 
Nevertheless, I set off along the track with 
Joel, a guy with whom I managed to hitch a 
ride to the trackhead. He worked for the 
Forest Service as a scientist and proved good 
company as we both set out. He had 
explained to me in the car that he was going 
to scatter his late grandmother’s ashes into 
the sea at the Kalalau Valley, an appropriate 
place given her lifelong passion for travel and 
exploration. Only eight kilometres in, 


however, pouring with sweat, Joel calmly 
said, ‘Oh dear, I’ve left my grandmother’s 
ashes in the car.' We had gone too far for 
him to turn back. ‘I’ll just scatter them at 
this place I know of on the Big Island,’ he 
said. ‘No big deal.’ 

About 12 kilometres in, Joel hit a brick 
wall and needed to rest, but I was itching to 
get there pretty fast as I knew there were only 
a few more hours of dayhght left. So we 
parted ways at that point. I pushed on alone, 
something I knew was that litde bit more 
dangerous. Who would know if I accidentally 
took one misstep and fell the hundreds of 
metres direcdy into the ocean below? The 
track got narrower the further I pushed 
towards the valley, as the number of fellow 
hikers dwindled. It required serious 
concentration, for to daydream there could 
cost me my life. The views either side - 1 
ignored them; well, at least while I was 
walking. It included breaching whales in the 
ocean to my right, and the craggy, jagged 
spires of green reaching to the heavens on 



View from Princeville towards Hanalei Bay and the 
start of the Na Pali Coast. All photos by Ste^l? Sexto} 





my left - not easy sights to ignore. 

A couple of kilometres later I took a wrong 
turn and suddenly couldn’t find the track. 
What I thought must be the track went over 
the cliff, so I decided to backtrack and rest 
while I calmed my slightly panicky thoughts. 
That was when fortune suddenly swung in 
my favour - Matt and Melissa from San 
Francisco appeared, walking in the same 
direction as me. They called me over to the 
track and showed me where I had taken the 
wrong turn - an easy thing to do as it turned 
out. We immediately hit it off all of us 
sharing an increasing energy and state of 
anticipation as we neared the valley itself. The 
scenery kept getting better and better too, 
something I thought could not possibly 
happen. Melissa had lived in the Kalalau 
Valley for a period of two months a couple of 
years ago and her knowledge of the area was 
invaluable, as I would soon find out. 

A few kilometres later we descended Red 
Hill, a Mars-like landscape that marked the 
final descent from the cliffs into the Kalalau 
Valley itself. The view from that area was 
outstanding - the green spires of the 
mountains flanking the valley plunged 


dramatically into the clear, blue ocean below. 

I could swear I was dreaming it. The native 
Hawaiians have a name for what we could all 
feel - mana, the raw power that emanates 
from such a place of natural beauty. 

We made our way over the final stream 
crossing and towards the beach to where 
most of the campsites were located. I knew I 
was in the realm of real hippies, but was 
nevertheless suitably taken aback by the sight 
of two girls - nude - sitting around a 
campfire as we walked past. They waved at us. 
I nervously waved back. Melissa wanted to 
show me the waterfall at the far end of the 
beach, a place where people could shower 
and get fresh, clean water. The sun was very 
close to setting, something that happens 
pretty quickly in the tropics. Matt and Melissa 
chose a campsite near the waterfall. I 
sauntered well back along the path to find a 
more secluded place to set up my tarp and 
sleeping bag. 

That night I returned to Matt and Melissa’s 
campsite, having successfully set things up 
with not a minute of sunlight to spare. 
However, I had forgotten to pack a torch, my 
lack of planning skills really coming back to 


haunt me. After a dinner of noodles and a 
good recap of the day’s events, they both 
offered to walk me back to my campsite with 
their torch - not an easy thing to do after the 
long walk in. They were truly great people. 
Melissa’s parting words were, ‘Look up and 
do some stargazing tonight. It doesn’t get any 
better than this!’ She was right - it was a 
nothing short of amazing, the Milky Way 
clearly visible in the black sky. 

The next morning, I found Matt and 
Melissa at a neighbour’s campsite - the 
neighbour who had the nude girls with him 
the previous night. He was an older guy from 
San Diego called Richard filming a 
documentary on the valley and its eccentric 
inhabitants - including ‘Mayan refugees’ 
who believed the world was going to end 
on 21 December. 

I had just missed the aforementioned 
supply boat, which dropped off a large cache 
of food and other staples. The DLNR rule is 
that no boat can land on Kalalau Beach, so 
the boat skirts this regulation by hurling 
waterproof bags into the ocean about 30 
metres offshore. A dozen or so hippies and 
helpful campers had to swim out to fetch 
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about 28 bags that morning, the bags 
bobbing in the ocean all the while. 

We decided we had to make the most of 
the day and after checking out the huge caves 
at the far end of the beach, Melissa wanted to 
show Matt and I the many places to see in the 
valley itself. It was a big valley, and allowed 
plenty of places for those that really want to 
hide from civilisation. It was where the really 
hardcore people live - those who have no 
intention of leaving quickly. 

Matt foraged for wild food along the way. 
Mango, guava, lilikoi (passionfruit), coffee 
beans - it was all there for the taking. 
Beautiful streams interspersed with rock 
pools where native fish and freshwater 
prawns could be caught. Then there were 
wild goats, pigs, turkeys and other wildlife 
for the carnivores to dine upon. It truly was 
the Garden of Eden; a place with the perfect 
climate for living in the wild, where fife 
could be easily lived as hunter/gatherers. 
Towards the end of the day, when our 
energy was lagging, Matt handed me the leaf 
from a coffee tree and told me to suck on it - 
it was apparendy superloaded with caffeine. 

It worked! 

After crossing off all the famous rock pools 
in the valley, the last thing we wanted to see 
was the Waimakemake waterfall. Melissa did 
an amazing job at navigating there, as the 
tracks were very faint. What a sight! The 
waterfall tumbled hundreds of metres from 
above, and the sound was deafening as the 
huge mass of water hit the pool below. We 
played there for quite some time, constantly 
laughing, with permagrins across our faces. 
We knew it was a day we would never quite 
forget - a day that would last a lifetime in 
our memories. 



Nearby lived a girl called Sarah Bella, 
originally from Boston. She had been living 
wild for more than a year. She informed us 
that, ‘Nobody needs to work their stupid 
office jobs, driving their stupid box cars in 
traffic every day, when you can just live off 
the land so easily.’ I admired her - she was 
living a purposeful life that required courage 
and skill. But I also suspected she was 
carrying some demons of her own. No one 
could step so far out of the civilised world 
without a very good reason. It was life on the 
very edge, no doubt about it. 

As the sun dipped lower on the horizon 
we decided we needed to head back to the 
beach. It had been another day of huge 
distances covered and we were all pretty 
spent. To finish off the day’s magic, as we 
walked the final stretch to the beach, we 
bumped into my mystical friend Leigh. What 
a place to rendezvous! We went back to her 
campsite on The Bluff, an open area on the 
edge of the cliffs overlooking the ocean, 
near Red Hill. It was a ‘female-centred’ 
place, where mosdy girls lived. I have to hand 
it to the hippies - they sure know how to 
cook. Dinner was usually a communal affair 
in Kalalau, and we all got served the delicious 
Kalalau stew, with herbs and spices from their 
veggie patch thrown in. Leigh and I chatted 
late into the night, with her filling me in on 
all the quirky aspects to fife in the valley. 

The next day I had to walk out again, as I 
had a flight to catch. It was way too short a 
stay, but I knew it was just a reconnaissance 
trip and that I would be back, armed with 
the knowledge of how things worked out 
there. I would bring a torch next time too - 
not to mention a cooking pot and a proper 
tent rather than a tarp and sleeping mat, or 
perhaps a hammock, given how lightweight 
they are. Oh, and I would have proper 
footwear - my tennis shoes and their slippery 
soles were ‘suicide’ according to many locals 
- wholly unsuitable for the narrow and 
muddy tracks that skirt the cliffs hundreds of 


metres above the sea. 

Midmorning the next day I walked out, 
knowing full well the task in front of me. As I 
climbed Red Hill I came across an old man 
standing alone, admiring the final view of the 
valley from that position. We exchanged a 
few pleasantries and I said, ‘It’s hard to leave, 
isn’t it?’ Traces of watery eyes visible, he 
replied solemnly, ‘It is the most beautiful 
place I have ever seen.’ I could tell the man 
was a seasoned traveller. He had finally found 
nirvana and he knew it. 

As Richard from San Diego had proffered 
the previous day, ‘Hawaii is the most remote 
land mass on the planet, and Kauai is the 
oldest of all the Hawaiian Islands, so that 
makes this place pretty special. It really is 
Jurassic Park - there are plant and animal 
species that can be found nowhere else on 
earth. However, just over the mountains on 
the other side of the island is the US 
Pacific Missile Range Facility. So if ever 
there was a nuclear war, this could all 
possibly be blown to pieces.’ 

Eighteen kilometres later I arrived back at 
the carpark, truly a shattered man. I had 
caught up with Joel -1 hadn’t seen him 
since we had parted ways on the track going 
in. How fortunate again, for after we had a 
relaxing swim on sunset at Ke’e Beach, he 
offered me a ride out to Lihue airport again. 
The stars really did align for me on this trip, 
there’s no doubt about it. Such is the magic 
of the Kalalau Valley, I suppose. Those that 
experience it know they have stumbled across 
something special and will never forget it. I 
didn’t even bother to get sentimental as we 
drove away -1 knew I would be back, sooner 
rather than later. W 


An avid nature-lover, Stephen Sexton finds any 
opportunity his teaching career allows to explore 
wilderness areas around the world - especially 
those involving big, steep and snowy mountains. 
He finds himself being drawn to ever more exotic 
destinations over time in order to satisfy his never- 
ending wanderlust. 
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Cameron Blake recently completed a year-long project to 
photograph a Tasmanian waterfall every week for a year. 
Here are a few of his favourites 
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Clockwise from left: Myrtle Gully Falls; Dalton 
Falls; Horseshoe Falls; Lllydale Falls. 


Hobart-based Cameron Blake spends hours upon 
hours exploring and capturing Australia’s most 
beautiful landscapes. He has also commenced 
hosting photographic tours along the Overland 
Track in Tasmania, sharing his skills and 
experiences over the six-day walk. Cameron’s 
work can be found at www.leverett.com.au 
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PARTI 


Zac Zaharias surveys Himalayan expeditions o 
mountaineers frofti 2006 to 2011 


Campa.on Gasherbrum I, a stunning eyrie. It 
is the only- flat ground in the Japanese Couloir 
\between Camp&'wid the summit. All photos 
from th& Zac Zaharias collection 


A ustralians are climbing in the 

Himalayas in increasing numbers. 
Since the end of the golden era of 
Australian Himalayan climbing in the mid 
90s where the bulk of the expeditions were 
self-help, the trend is for the majority of 
Australians to join commercial operators for 
their Himalayan experience with a smaller 
self-reliant and experienced group climbing 
off the beaten track. This review covering the 
period 2006-11 (in two parts) is the sixth to 
be published by Wild (see Wild issues 40, 55, 
80, 92 and 100 for previous surveys). 

The dominance of commercial expeditions 
is evident in the six-year snapshot of this 
survey, which covers 162 expeditions with 
130 of these (80 per cent) being Australians 
joining commercial expeditions. Three peaks 
received the most attention, with 37 
expeditions to Mt Everest (8850m), 30 to 
Cho Oyu (8201m) and 32 to Ama Dablam 
(6854m) making up 61 per cent of climbing 
objectives. A further 20 expeditions are to 
five other 8000-metre peaks, providing a 
total of 87 expeditions to 8000-metre peaks 
(54 per cent). 

Interestingly, 147 expeditions (91 per 
cent) are to peaks in Nepal or in Tibet 


bordering Nepal. While Pakistan has five of 
the world’s 8000-metre peaks and a 
multitude of big-wall climbing and 
unlimited snow and ice climbing, only ten 
expeditions ventured there. India has even 
less attention with five expeditions. The trend 
is clear; the bulk of the climbing is repeating 
established routes on a narrow range of 
mountains through the services of a 
commercial operator. Many climbers 
choosing to take the commercial path aim to 
climb Mt Everest as the ultimate goal. Of the 
7 5 Australians who reached the summit of 
Mt Everest to the end of 2011, around two 
thirds ‘hung up their ice-axes’ on return. 

While the majority of climbers choose the 
guided path, there remains a smaller but 
adventurous group that go further afield, 
often unnoticed, and produce world-class 
results. Andrew Lock (see profile in Wild 
issue 91) climbed four 8000-metre peaks 
during this period and finally realised his 
dream of climbing all 14 8000-metre peaks 
when he reached the summit Shishapangma 
(8046m) on 2 October with Welshman Neil 
Ward.This was Lock’s 23rd major Himalayan 
Expedition and fifth attempt on 
Shishapangma, the so-called ‘easiest’ of the 


8000-metre peaks. Lock’s patience, 
judgement and tenacity, hallmarks of his 
mountaineering career, paid off. After 
summiting at 5pm, following a 12-hour 
climb that took him across the avalanche- 
prone slopes via a new variant route on the 
north face, Lock and his companion spent a 
harrowing night in an open bivvy at 7600 
metres with -30°C temperatures after being 
caught in a storm during the descent. 

Lock’s eleventh 8000-metre summit was 
Kangchenjunga (8598m) in 2006, the 
second Australian ascent of third highest 
mountain in the world. The route was steep 
and technical, necessitating rope fixing and 
the establishment of camps at 6050 and 
7200 metres. Lock began his summit bid on 
11 May but at Camp 2, Lock was struck with 
severe stomach cramps that persisted over 
the next few days. Undeterred, he climbed 
on, pushing through another serac barrier 
and up steepening snow slopes to Camp 3 at 
7700 metres. He was extremely exhausted as 
he was unable to eat and drink because of 
the cramps. After a storm abated at 4am the 
next day, he finally reached the top at 5pm 
in deteriorating weather. The descent during 
a storm was harrowing. He and his compani- 
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ons were lucky to find Camp 3: Joao Garda, 
who had retreated earlier, turned on his 
headlamp just as a break opened in the 
doud. This guided the disorientated party. 

Lock followed up with the first Australian 
ascent of Annapurna I (809 lm) via the north 
face in 2007, on his second expedition. Lock 
joined a strong international team, choosing 
to climb the German ridge rather than the 
traditional French or Dutch rib. The climbing 
was incredibly dangerous with overhanging 
seracs avalanching daily and loaded snow 
slopes. Climbing Annapurna has been descri¬ 
bed as being in a massive bowling alley. 

In 2008 Lock dimbed Makalu (8481m), 
the world’s fifth highest mountain, before 
completing his Himalayan grand slam in 
2009. Lock returned to Everest via the north 
ridge in 2011 and 2012 attempting to climb 
it solo and without oxygen but retreated 
near the summit on both occasions. Lock’s 
record as a high altitude mountaineer is 
unsurpassed by any Australian. It is difficult 
to appredate the enormous commitment, 
focus, tenadty and resilience he has had to 
demonstrate over 21 years on 25 major 
expeditions to the Himalaya for him to 
achieve the goal of being the first Australian 
to dimb all of the world’s 14 peaks above 
8000 metres. While many Australian 
mountaineers have made some impressive 
world-dass ascents, Andrew has continued to 
climb for nearly a quarter of a century, often 
alone or in very small parties with few fixed 
camps, rdying on speed and a ‘sixth sense’ 
to survive. To be in the ‘death zone’ for so 
long, to lose so many companions and to 
survive is a real testament to his ability. Lock 
was recognised with the award of the Order 
of Australia Medal in 2011. 

The most dramatic year was 2006 when 
Lincoln Hall made a dash for Mt Everest’s 
summit after Christopher Harris, the 
15-year-old Australian he was guiding, 
turned around at 7300 metres. Hall reached 
the summit on 25 May. During the descent 
he collapsed near Mushroom Rock, 
apparendy suffering cerebral oedema. 

Sherpas attempted to revive him but they 
abandoned him in the late afternoon, fearing 
for their safety. Miraculously the next 
morning, American climber Dan Mazur, on 
his way to the summit, came across a 
conscious Hall. A massive rescue effort was 
initiated to help him to safety. Sadly, Hall 
passed away from an illness in 2012 (see 
obituaries by Quentin Chester in Wild issue 
130 and Zac Zaharias in Rock issue 90), but 
his legacies as climber and writer will live 
for a long time. 

At the same time, while one mountaineer 
was incredibly lucky, another was less 
fortunate. Sue Fear, one of Australia’s most 
successful female high altitude climbers, died 
on 28 May in a crevasse fall after reaching 


the summit of Manaslu (8168m), her fourth 
8000-metre mountain. During the descent, 
at 7600 metres while travelling roped over a 
neve with her climbing partner Bishnu 
Gurung, Fear broke through the crust and 
plunged into a crevasse. Bishnu was able to 
arrest her fall but the crevasse opened up, 
letting Fear fall even further. For an hour and 
a half he tried to pull Fear out. Attempting to 
arrange a better pulley system, he detached 
himself from the rope when the crevasse 
edge collapsed. The anchor pulled, and with 
it, the rope - with Fear on the end of it. 
Exhausted, traumatised and terrified Bishnu 
made it back to the high camp from where 
he was able to radio base camp. 

Another tragic death also ended a 
promising career as a high altitude climber. 
Mick Parker died in Kathmandu shortly after 
his successful ascent of Makalu in 2009, his 
fourth 8000-metre peak. Parker was a 
prolific 8000-metre climber, including two 
attempts on Dhaulagiri, two to Manaslu and 
successful ascents of Makalu and Gasherbrum 
I (8068m). On the latter, he joined a strong 
team to this difficult climb in Pakistan via 
the direct Japanese Couloir route. An attempt 
on 20 July by Geoff Robb, Chris Warner and 
Zaharias was thwarted by deteriorating 
conditions, Parker stayed on after the rest of 
the team left and reached the summit on 29 
July, marking the second Australian ascent. 
During Parker’s descent, a Hungarian climber 
fatally fell nearby down the very steep 
couloir, a reminder of the fine fine between 
life and death. 

Australians were caught up in one of the 
worst tragedies on K2 in 2008 when a serac 
collapse at around 8500 metres instantly 
killed some and stranded many above the 
bottleneck. They perished as they were 
unable to descend. Warner and Paul Walters, 
members of an American expedition, assisted 
in the unfolding drama and rescue of 
disorientated and injured climbers. Walters 
reached 8000 metres while Warner turned 
back at 6800. Mark Sheen, who was on a 
Dutch expedition, reached 8000 metres and 
then delayed his summit attempt due to 
overcrowding at Camp 4, a decision that 
perhaps saved his life. 

Blair Falahey also emerged during this 
period as a strong 8000-metre climber with 
ascents of Everest in 2006 with only a 
Sherpa companion, an attempt on 
Gasherbrum II on 2007, two attempts on 
Makalu, and ascents of the third and fourth 
highest mountains in the world. 

Although Fear’s death has left a sad loss 
among female climbers, others have stepped 
up to the mark during this period with two 
guides becoming prominent. Allie Pepper 
climbed Cho Oyu without oxygen in 2007, 
becoming the second Australian female to do 
so after Fear. She followed this ascent up 


with an unsuccessful climb on Annapurna II 
and then Everest in 2011 with a Sherpa 
companion. Like Fear, her ascents have been 
small, lightweight two-person expeditions. 
Katie Sarah, a South Australia-based 
Himalayan guide and director of Australian 
adventure company DCXP, has been prolific, 
climbing Lhakpa Ri (7045m) in Tibet, 
Himlung (7128m) in Nepal and two 
expeditions to Everest via the north side, 
reaching 8450 metres in 2007 and 
summiting in 2010, becoming the sixth 
female climber to do so. Another prominent 
high altitude climber has been Margaret 
Watroba, although a client on commercial 
expeditions, her climbs on Lhotse, successful 
ascent of Manaslu in 2009, and two 
expeditions to Everest, the first reaching the 
south summit in 2010 and the summit in 
2011 is notable. 

Two women who continue to go off the 
beaten track are Gemma Woldendorp and 
Natasha Sebire who climbed in the Miyar 
Valley, Himachal Pradesh region of India in 
2008 (see Rock issue 78).They made an 
acclimatisation climb of James Point 
(4965m) via the east face, climbing 130 
metres of Grade 13. They then climbed a 
peak immediately to the right (northeast) of 
James Point, which had no record of any 
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previous ascents. They started the climb at its 
lowest point on the southeast side, soloing, 
simul-climbing and pitching on fairly easy 
ground for almost 500 metres. A headwall 
provided interesting climbing for a full five 
pitches following cracks, slabs, flakes and 
corners, to the narrow summit ridge. The 
weather began to deteriorate, and by the 
time they reached the pointed summit block 
after a final short pitch along the summit 
ridge, it was snowing. The 800-metre route, 
named Nazomi Peak (ca 5300m) was up to 
Grade 17.They then moved their camp 
further up valley from where they attempted 
a peak called Triple Crown. After several days 
of snowfall, they started up a couloir on the 
west side ofTriple Crown. Some mixed 
ground at the top of the 350-metre couloir 
took them onto the northwest ridge for 300 
metres, which was mostly soft snow over 
ice, and gained the summit ridge just below 
the southwest summit. From there they 
climbed over the central summit to the 
northeast, and highest, summit (ca 5800m). 
The route was graded as AD+, 1000m, 70°. 

Two other expeditions made impressive 
big wall climbs in Pakistan. Scott Standen 
and Adrian Laing joined a New Zealand 
Alpine Club expedition to Nafee’s Spire 
(6300m) and Nayser Brakk (5200m) in the 


Charakusa Valley (Rock issue 82).The team 
established a new route on the west wall of 
Nafee’s Spire, a sub-peak of K7, climbing a 
direct and beautiful line on this huge 
buttress. The route was largely climbed by 
Seddon and Laing, named ‘Naughty Daddies’ 
and consisted of 19 pitches up to grade 25, 

16 of them from the ground up, all trad and 
onsight. It is believed to be the hardest free 
technical rock-route climbed at altitude by 
Australians or New Zealanders. The 
expedition also climbed the original line 
of Nayser Brakk (5200m), a beautiful 
spire above base camp consisting of ten 
pitches at grade 6a. 

More recently, Matt Scholes and Simon 
Young made an ascent of the Ship of Fools 
on Shipton Spire (5852m) comprising 1300 
metres of climbing at VI 5.11 A2 WI6, just 
stopping short of the summit due to poor 
weather. They then made a very rapid ascent 
ofTrango II (6327m), climbing 2000 metres 
in 24 hours, and again being thwar-ted just 
short of the top due to poor weather. Both 
expeditions were small teams climbing big 
routes with significant technical difficulties 
and done in impressive style. 

There were other notable ascents of peaks 
off the beaten track including the first ascent 
ofYangma Peak (6550m) in East Nepal by 


Tim Macartney-Snape and David Barton. The 
expedition led by Ken Baldwin consisted of a 
number of climbers associated with the ANU 
Mountaineering Club, prominent in the early 
days of Australian Himalayan climbing. To 
achieve a first ascent of a Himalayan peak is 
a rarity by Australians and the expedition 
was executed faultlessly, indicative of the 
strength and experience of the team. 

Australian Himalayan climbing has evolved 
significantly since Australians started setting 
their sights on Himalayan peaks in the 
1970s. This change is arguably for the better 
as more Australians are able to experience 
the challenge, pleasure and excitement of 
climbing some of the highest and remotest 
peaks on the planet, and in relative safety. 
With only 15 deaths in more than 40 years, 
Australians have been successful at managing 
the inherent risks in high altitude climbing. 
While many take the well-trodden path to a 
number of popular peaks, a smaller group of 
Australians continue to push the boundaries, 
explore remote and rarely visited areas and 
make world-class ascents. Australia’s 
achievements may be minor compared to 
traditional mountaineering nations, but there 
is much to be proud of particularly for a 
nation that has neither natural advantage nor 
a training ground in her backyard. W 


WILD SURVEY - ’AUSTRALIAN HIMALAYAN CLIMBS 2006-08 
(2009-2011 TO FOLLOW IN WILD ISSUE 135) 

* Does not include expeditions to Cho Oyu and Ama Dablam 


YEAR 

PEAK, ROUTE 

PARTY MEMBERS 

OUTCOME 

COMMENTS 

2006 

Pumori (7161m) E Nepal, 
SE Face-E Ridge 

Jay Reilly (leader), Philip Ling, John 
Kazanas on international commercial 
expedition. 

Reilly, Ling and Kazanas reached 
6900m on 24 March. 

Expedition abandoned after two 
sherpas fell while fixing rope. Tenji 
Sherpa suffered dislocated hip and 
shoulder. 


Kanchenjunga (8586m), 
SW Face, Nepal 

Ralf Dujmovits (Germany), Gerlinde 
Kaltenbrunner (Austria), Veikka 
Gustafsson (Finland), Hirotaka 
Takeuchi (Japan), Joao Garcia 
(Portugal) and Andrew Lock. 

Lock reached summit on 14 
May. 

Second Australian ascent and 
Lock’s eleventh 8000-metre 
mountain. 

_ 

Mt Everest (8850m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Bob Killip and Jen Peedom on 
commercial expedition led by Russell 
Brice (NZ) 

Killip reached summit on 15 
May. 

Frostbite to Killip’s toe. Oldest 
Australian (52) to summit and 
return. 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Tim Colquhoun and Mark Squirrell 
on commercial expedition led by Tim 
Calder (UK) and Henry Todd (UK). 

Squirrell reached summit on 18 
May and Colquhoun on 25 May. 



Mt Everest (8850m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Colin Pacey on commercial 
expedition led by Daniel Mazur 
(USA). 

Pacey reached summit on 18 
May. 

Mazur finds Hall alive at Mushroom 
Rock at 8550m. 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Blair Falahey with two sherpas. 

Reached summit onl 8 May 

Smallest Australian expedition. 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Fiona Adler and Paul Adler on 
commercial expedition led by Mark 
Tucker (USA). 

Fiona Adler reached summit on 
23 May. 

Third Australian female ascent of Mt 
Everest 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Mike Dillon, Lincoln Hall, Christopher 
Harris and Richard Harris on 
commercial expedition led by 
Alexander Abramov (Russia). 

Hall reached summit on 25 May. 
Christopher Harris and Dillon 
reached 7300m on 12 May. 

15 year old Christopher Harris 
attempt to become the youngest 
person to climb Everest. Hall found 
alive at 8550m after overnight 
bivouac. 


Manaslu (8163m), 

NE Face, Nepal 

Sue Fear and Bishnu Gurung. 

Fear reached summit 28 May. Fear’s fourth 8000m mountain. 

Died in crevasse fall at 7600m 
during descent 
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Broad Peak (8047m), 

W Face, Pakistan 

Terry Tremble. 

Reached 7500m. 



Broad Peak (8047m), 

W Face, Pakistan 

Nic Barcley, Mark Sheen and Mick 
Parker. 

Sheen reached Camp 4. 


2007 

Dhaulagiri 1 (8167 m), 

NE Ridge, Nepal 

Mick Parker. 

Unsuccessful. Reached 7600m 
on 1 May. Parker fell into 
crevasse. 

Avalanche killed two Spanish 
at Camp 2, Parker abandoned 
expedition due to bad weather. 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

James Bingham (UK), David Chiew, 
Robert Jackson, Chris Nagel 
(Germany), Robert North, Eric Remza 
(USA), Katie Sarah, Mark Sheen 
and Duncan Chessell (leader) of 
commercial expedition. 

Chessell reached summit on 15 
May with Chiew, Jackson and 
Sheen on 5 June. 

Greatest number of Australians on 
summit in a single expedition. 


Mt Everest (8850m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Tashi Tenzing (leader) of commercial 
expedition with Klara Polackova 
(Czech Republic). 

Tenzing reached summit on 16 
May. 

First Australian to climb Everest 
three times. 


Annapurna II, (7937m), 
NW Ridge-W Ridge Nepal 

Ali Pepper (leader), Joshua Butson 
(USA), Benjamin Clark (USA) and 
Timothy Clarke (USA). 

High point of 6125m reached 
on 17 May by Butson and Clark. 

Abandoned due to avalanche risk. 


Lhotse (8516), 

W Face, Nepal 

Philip Ling on commercial expedition 
led by Dan Mazur. 

Ling reached Camp 4 on 20 
May. 



Lhotse (8516), 

W Face, Nepal 

Blair Falahey and Palden Sherpa 

Summit reached on 21 May by 
Falahey and Palden Sherpa. 

Used oxygen from Camp 4. Third 
Australian ascent 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Paul Adler on International 
commercial expedition. 

Reached summit on 23 May. 

Adler got temporary snow blindness 
during the descent. 


Annapurna 1, (8091 m), 

N Face (French route), 
Nepal 

Andrew Lock. 

Reached summit on 24 May 
with two South American 
climbers. 

First Australian ascent Lock's 
twelfth 8000m mountain. 


Chamser Kangri (6622m), 
Ladakh, India 

Lindsay Abbotts (UK), Silvana Adams, 
Peter Allen, Elizabeth Armitage, Bryan 
Atkins, Mick Chapman, Christine 
Clarence, Bryan Fruish (UK), Kevin 
Harkins, Alan Johnston, Bett Koch, 
Francis Lawrence, Neil Pilling, David 
Rae and Rahul Sharma (India). 

Summit reached on 23 July by 
Harkins and Allen, on 26 July 
by Harkins, Atkins, Fruish and 
Lawrence, on 27 July by Allen, 
Armitage, Haala, Johnston 
and Pilling and on 28 July by 
Chapman, Abbotts, Adams, Koch 
and Clarence. 

First Australian ascent 


Gasherbrum 1 (8068m), 
Japanese Couloir, Pakistan 

Zac Zaharias (leader), Mike Cook, 
Lesley Gidding, Damien Gildea, Brian 
Laursen, Mick Parker, Geoff Robb, Dr 
James Strohfeldt, Mick Vander Vlist 
and Chris Warner. 

Mick Parker reached summit 29 
July. Zaharias, Robb and Warner 
reached 7400m on 20 July. 

Second Australian ascent of 
Gasherbrum 1. 


Gasherbrum II (8035m), 

SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Mary Adams, Catherine Carlyle and 
Blair Falahey (guide) on commercial 
expedition. 

Falahey reached 7500m. 

Expedition abandoned due to poor 
weather and two avalanche deaths 
(from another team). 


Urkema (5890m), 

N Face, Nepal 

Bridget Mangles and Mark Mangles 
on 35 person international expedition 
led by Sim-Seng Chye (Singapore). 

Mark Mangles reached summit 
on 12 September. 

First ascent of the peak. 


Manaslu (8163m), 

NE Face, Nepal 

Mick Parker on International 
expedition led by Keith Sanford 
(Canada). 

Parker reached C2 on 14 
September after joining a Swiss 
team. 



Shisha Pangma (8046m), 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Blair Falahey. 

Reached 7400m. Climb 
abandoned after climbing 
partner died. 



Baruntse (7168m), 

E Nepal, SE Ridge 

Darius Irani, Louis Kosztelny 
and Robert Rich on commercial 
expedition led by Michael Roberts 
(NZ). 

Kosztelny reached summit on 27 
September. 



Shivling (6543m), 

W Ridge, India 

Noel Eatough, John Morrison, Sean 
Parkes, Shannon Parkinson, Max 
Pemberton, Matt Rogerson (leader), 
Shane Saltmarsh, Liam Scarlett, Mark 
Raymond and 20 Indian climbers. 

Rogerson and Pemberton 
summited on 3 October plus 5 
Indian climbers. 

Indo-Australian military expedition. 

2008 

Lhotse (8516), 

W Face, Nepal 

Margaret Watroba on commercial 
expedition led by Paul Rogers (UK). 

Watroba reached 6600m on 

13 May. 



Manaslu (8163m), 

NE Face, Nepal 

Mick Parker, Ben Grayling, Pasang 
Sherpa and Phurba Sherpa 

Parker reached a point short of 
the summit on 14 May. Grayling 
reached 7800m. 
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Mt Everest (8850m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Brad Jackson on commercial 
expedition led by Phil Crampton 
(UK). 

Jackson reached 6700m on 14 
May. 



Bhrikuti Sail (6372m), 
S-Ridge S Face, 
Damodar Himal, Nepal 

Mick Chapman (Leader-UK), Lindsay 
Abbotts (UK), Peter Allen, Elizabeth 
Armitage, Bryan Fruish (UK) and 
Bett Koch. 

Successful. All members 
reached summit on 14 May. 

First Australian ascent. Group exited 
through Mustang. 


Makalu (8463m), 

NW Ridge, Nepal 

Blair Falahey and Tashi Lhakpa 
Sherpa 

Unsuccessful. Reached 8000m 
on 19 May. 

Falahey suffered frostbite to his 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

David Cole on commercial expedition 
led by Jamie McGuinness (NZ). 

Cole reached summit on 21 May. 



Makalu (8463m), 

NW Ridge, Nepal 

Andrew Lock, Hector Ponce de Leon 
(Mexico) and Neil Ward (UK). 

Summit reached on 21 May by 
Lock. 

Lock’s thirteenth 8000m mountain. 


Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Daniel Bull, Mark George, Simon 
Holland and Travis Holland on 
commercial expedition led by Rob 
Casserley (UK) and Henry Todd 
(UK). 

Bull, George, Simon Holland and 
Travis Holland reached summit 
on 22 May. 



Mt Everest (8850m), 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Cheryl and Nikki Bart on Mike 
Roberts (NZ) commercial expedition. 

Cheryl and Nikki Bart reach 
summit on 24 May. 

First Australian mother and 
daughter summiteers. 


K2 (8611m), 

Abruzzi Ridge, Pakistan 

Chris Warner and Paul Walters on 
International Expedition led by Mike 
Farris (US). 

Chirring Dorje Sherpa reached 
summit on 1 August Walters 
reached 8000m and Warner 
6800m. 

Climb abandoned after serac 
collapse on the Bottleneck saw 11 
climbers perish. 


K2 (8611m), 

Abruzzi Ridge, Pakistan 

Mark Sheen on a Dutch Expedition. 

Reached 8000m. Delayed 
summit attempt due to 
overcrowding at Camp 4. 

Abandoned climb after serac 
collapse above the Bottleneck. 


Manaslu (8163m), 

NE Face, Nepal 

Janice Smith on commercial 
expedition led by Russell Brice (NZ). 

Smith reached 8125m with 
oxygen on 3 October. 

Turned back short of summit due to 
poor conditions 


Dhaulagiri 1 (8167m) 

NE spur, Nepal 

Mick Parker (leader) of International 
Expedition of 5 climbers. 

Reached 6600m on 3 October. 

Abandoned due to lack of fixed 
rope. 


Pumori (7161 m) E Nepal, 
SE Face-E Ridge 

Tim O'Leary (NZ), Gary Jones, Mark 
Woodward (NZ) and two sherpas. 

High point of 6150m reached 
on 8 October. 

Expedition abandoned due to large 
crevasse blocking route. 


Hunchi (7029m), 

SW Ridge, Nepal 

Thomas Herries and Bett Koch 
on Simon Yates (UK) commercial 
expedition. 

High point of 6100m reached 
on 20 October. 

Route too difficult 


Pumori (7161 m) E Nepal, 

E Face-S Ridge 

Duncan Dew, Timothy Irvine, Mark 
Mangles and Amelia Powys on 
international commercial expedition 
led by Tim Rippel (Canada). 

6350m reached by sherpas on 
27 Oct. No other climbers above 
Camp 1. 

Expedition abandoned due to 
unconsolidated snow. 


James Point (4965m), 
Nazomi Peak (5300m) and 
Triple Crown (5800m), 

NW Ridge, Chhudong 
Valley, Himachal Pradesh, 
India 

Gemma Woldendorp and Natasha 
Sebire. 

Successful. New route on James 
Point and first ascent of Nazomi 
Peak and Triple Crown. 

Ascent of Triple Crown involved 

1000m of mixed climbing on snow, 
ice and rock, AD+ 70 degrees. 


Urkinmang (6151m), 

W Ridge, Nepal 

Steven Williamson, Julia Kedgley 
(UK) and Florian Poefzschner 
(Germany). 

Williamson and Poefzschner 
reached 5900m on 7 December. 



Kyajo Ri (6186m), 

SE route, Nepal 

Armando Corvini (leader), Chris 
Brown, Graham Franklin-Browne, 
Kerry Flanagan, Greg Holland and 
Adam Lyddiard. 

Unsuccessful. Franklin-Browne 
and Holland reached 5500m. 



For the purposes of this survey, the term Himalayas includes peaks in the Karakoram and Hindu Kush. 

This table includes all successful Australian ascents made by expeditions of significant Himalayan peaks (generally considered to be above 5500 metres) 
but only first Australian ascents of Trekking peaks' in Nepal and Tibet. It also includes near misses on major Himalayan peaks, and other unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts, which are considered noteworthy for any reason (for example, technical difficulty unclimbed peak, death). Peaks successfully climbed by Australians 
are indicated in bold. Where Australians have dual citizenship, nationality is deemed as being the first stated nation on the expedition permit or declared status. 
Where there is doubt, country of residence is taken into consideration. Expeditions to Cho Oyu and Ama Dablam are not included in this table. Climbers of other 
nationalities have only been listed when they are notable, have done something of interest, are high altitude sherpas or porters climbing with Australians, or are 
guides. While previous surveys ( Wild 40,55,80,92 and 100) have recorded ascents of Shishapangma Central as an 8000-metre summit, this is no longer the 
case. Accordingly, this survey has made a recount of 8000 metre summits climbed by some mountaineers and the current count is recorded in the “Comments" 
column. This count will differ from previous surveys. 

Sources: American Alpine Journal, The Climber, The Himalayan Database, New Zealand Alpine Journal, Wild, Rock, Peter Allen, Armando Corvini, Duncan 
Chessell, Damien Gildea, David Hancock, Eberhard Jurgalski, Jehangir Khan, Soren Ledet, Andrew Lock, Tim Macartney-Snape, Jamie McGuinness, Mick Parker, 
Allie Pepper, Geoff Robb, Matt Rogerson, Natasha Sebire, Paul Walters, Chris Warner. 

These surveys are regularly updated. Please send climb information to Zac Zaharias: zaharias@webone.com.au 






























BRISBANE 17 to 20 April I 

TOWNSVILLE 2 May 
CAIRNS 3 May 
CANBERRA 5 to 8 May 


NEWCASTLE 9 May 
AVOCA BEACH 11 May 
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A Tale of 

Two Mountains 


Did Strzelecki really climb Mt Kosciuszko in 1840, or did he mistakenly climb 
our second-highest peak, Mt Townsend? Matt Smith examines the evidence 



Townsend he climbed? Who were the other 
pioneers who made history on our two 
highest mountains? 

Driving along the Monaro Highway from 
Canberra, one enters the unassuming town 
of Cooma, once headquarters of the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme, now the ‘gateway’ to 
the Australian Alps. Here the Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko Monument, a bicentennial gift 
from the Federal Council of Polish 
Associations, cherishes the Polish patriot 
after whom our highest mountain is 
named. The inscription simply reads: 

Mt Kosciuszko was discovered and named by Polish 
explorer Count Paul Edmund Strzelecki in 1840. 

Before the first European ascent 
About an hour’s drive on from Cooma is 
the popular tourist-orientated lakeside 
town of Jindabyne, one of the highest 
settlements for its size in the country. It is 
impossible (and undesirable) to miss an 


imposing nine-metre-high, 3.2-tonne 
bronze statue of Strzelecki in Banjo 
Patterson Park. 

Designed in Poland and transported to 
Australia at a total cost of $ 1.5 million, it 
is clear that the great explorer on which 
the statue is modelled left a strong, 
enduring legacy. The strident Strzelecki 
stands with one hand holding notes and 
maps, his other arm outstretched, pointing 
symbolically to the highest summit of 
Australia - Mt Kosciuszko. 

This majestic monument’s plaque proudly 
proclaims: 

While exploring in the Snowy Mountains region he 
discovered and climbed Mt Kosciuszko, which he 
named in honour of the Polish leader and patriot 
Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 

And standing on the top of Mt 
Kosciuszko, 172 years after Strzelecki, I 
read the new summit plaque that states: 


T he strong, relentless wind savages 
me as I balance on jagged giant 
granite boulders. Precariously 
arranged, the massive rocks are imposing 
and formidable. This mountaintop is truly 
intimidating but wildly exciting at the 
same time. At 2209 metres above sea level, 
I am standing on the second highest point 
on the Australian mainland, the dramatic 
and spectacular Mt Townsend. Less than 
four kilometres due south is a very 
different, far more innocuous mountain. A 
benign rounded peak, devoid of danger 
and a mere 19 metres higher in altitude is 
the true highest point in the country: Mt 
Kosciuszko, 2228 metres. 

The history of these two mountains is 
fascinating yet mystifying. Since the 
nineteenth century, these noble peaks have 
been swathed in drama, heroism and 
controversy. Was Sir Paul Edmund 
Strzelecki really the first to ascend Mt 
Kosciuszko in 1840? Or was it actually Mt 


Feature 


History 


It is highly unlikely that Strzelecki was the first 
person to climb Mt Kosciuszko. 

Certainly the Ngarigo people from the 
Monaro land would have visited this region 
to feast on the nutritious bogong moths. 
James Cook must have been the first Euro¬ 
pean to gain a cursory glance at Australian 
mountains along the Great Dividing Range 
in April 1770. However, being 160 kilo¬ 
metres from Mt Kosciuszko, he would have 
only seen the foothills of East Gippsland. 

The unofficial first sighting of the 
Australian Alps is not certain but makes a 
quintessential^ Australian story. In the 
tradition of a pirate - William Dampier - 
discovering the west coast of Australia, the 
man who first saw and named the Snowy 
Mountains was ex-convict Joseph Wild in 
1820. Both Wild and Dampier did, at times, 
possess dubious reputations but somehow 
managed to redeem themselves by contrib¬ 
uting to Australia’s exploration history. 

In 1824, explorers Hume and Hovell were 
the first Europeans to formally and officially 
record a sighting of the Snowy Mountains. 
They wrote: ‘We were suddenly surprised by 
a sight, to the utmost degree magnificent: 
Mountains of an immense height, and some 
part of them covered with snow.’ 

They were looking at the steep western 
face of the highest part of the Kosciuszko 
plateau. But theTownsend-Abbott mountain 
group obscures any view of Kosciuszko so it 
was unlikely that any European had glimpsed 
the highest peak at this stage. 

While it is conceivable that stockmen 
could have climbed the Snowy Mountains in 
the 1830s, the first recorded account was by 
John Lhotsky. He climbed and named Mt 
William IV, boldly claiming it ‘the highest 
point ever reached by any traveller in the 
Australian continent’. Further investigation 
reveals this mountain to be Mt Terrible 
(1855m), about 13 kilometres southeast of 
Mt Kosciuszko. An absence of a journal 
makes authentication near impossible but 
Lhotsky was probably the first European to 
see (but not climb) the Kosciuszko summit. 
So while not being the first to ascend Mt 
Kosciuszko, Lhotsky did, in somewhat 
melodramatic style, name the iconic Snowy 
River: ‘I flatter myself that I am the first 
writer introducing this river into geography.’ 

Enter Strzelecki 

Local stockman Stewart Ryrie came close to 
being the first summiteer when he reached 
within four kilometres of the Kosciuszko 
summit, only 30 minutes riding time away. 
Ryrie, who travelled almost 2500 kilometres 
of terrain in 1840 can at least be recognised 
for making the first official ascent of the 
Kosciuszko massif on 15 February that year. 
One month after that, Strzelecki completed 


Nearing the summit of Mt Kosciuszko. 
Opposite: View from Mt Townsend plateau. 
All uncredited photos by Matt Smith 



his historic climb, summiting the highest 
peak on 12 March 1840. 

Alan Andrews, an authority on Snowy 
Mountains history, states: ‘Perhaps it was 
Strzelecki’s forthright and correct 
assumption, when he climbed and named 
Mt Kosciuszko a month later, that this was 
Australia’s highest mountain, that gave him 
deserved honour.’ 

Sir Paul Edmund Strzelecki explored 
12 000 kilometres of land in NSW and Van 
Diemen’s Land but it is of course his ascent 
and subsequent naming of the highest 


published in the Port Phillip Herald in 1840, 
said: ‘The particular configuration of this 
eminence struck me so forcibly, the 
similarity it bears to a tumulus elevated in 
Krakow over the tomb of the patriot 
Kosciusko, that, although in a foreign 
country, on foreign ground, but amongst a 
free people, who appreciate freedom and its 
votaries, I could not refrain from giving it 
the name of Mount Kosciusko.’ 

(The original naming by Strzelecki left out 
the ‘z’ in ‘Kosciuszko’. However, it was 
officially reinstated in 1997.) 


Even on the 100-year anniversary of Strzelecki's ascent, doubt still 
lingered about the mountain that Strzelecki climbed. 


mountain in Australia for which he is 
most renowned. His party consisted of 
grazier James Macarthur (who financed 
the trip at £500), James Riley, a young 
stockman, Aboriginal guide Charlie Tarra, 
and two convict servants. 

After a laborious climb, Strzelecki’s party 
reached a mountain summit. But as 
Macarthur’s journal attests, it was not yet the 
highest point. It is likely they were standing 
on Mt Townsend. ‘We found the actual 
summit divided into six or more points,’ 
Macarthur wrote. ‘The Count by aid of his 
instruments quickly detected one of them as 
being in fact considerably higher than where 
we stood. A deep ravine separating us from 
this did not deter my adventurous friend, he 
determined to reach it.’ 

Strzelecki was so impressed and overcome 
with emotion that he named the mountain 
after the revered Polish patriot, Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko. An extract from his report, first 


Did he or didn’t he? 

A vigorous debate has raged since 1840 
about which mountain Strzelecki actually 
climbed. Evidence supporting the view that 
Strzelecki climbed Mt Townsend and named 
it Mt Kosciuszko is attached to the following 
arguments. Firstly, Strzelecki described the 
summit as a ‘rocky pinnacle’, which, as I can 
verify from personal experience, is a far 
more apt description for Mt Townsend. 
Secondly, from Mt Townsend, it is possible 
to see the Geehi River, a massive drop of 
1600 metres (another perspective I can 
personally validate). It is not possible to 
duplicate this view from Mt Kosciuszko yet 
Strzelecki when on ‘Kosciuszko’ commented 
on this very view. 

Even on the 100-year anniversary of 
Strzelecki’s ascent, doubt still lingered 
about the mountain that Strzelecki climbed. 
In 1940, an inscription on a tablet was 
placed on the Mt Kosciusko summit: 
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Above: Eugene von Guerard, Nofth-east view 
from the northern top of Mount Kosciusko, 

1863, oil on canvas, 66.5 x 116.8cm. 

National Gallery of Australia, Canberra 


From the Valley of the Murray River 
The Polish Explorer Paul Edmund Strzelecki 
Ascended these Australian Alps on ISth February, 1840. 

So it seemed that even after a century, 
considerable care was taken not to imply 
that Strzelecki had climbed Mt Kosciuszko, 
as it was believed that such a fact could not 
be substantiated. 

In 1941, virtuoso skiers Tom and Elyne 
Mitchell, who had a strong connection to the 
Snowy Mountains (Elyne was the first 
woman to descend the entire west face of 
the Snowy Mountains on skis), also 
championed the claim that Strzelecki 
climbed Mt Townsend, not Mt Kosciuszko. 

Perhaps the debate is meaningless and 
merely a manifestation of modern-day 
obsessions with records. Nineteenth century 
mountain climbers possessed a different 
mentality. When Strzelecki named the highest 
eminence in the country, he grouped 
Kosciuszko, Townsend and Ramshead 
together. Strzelecki would have most likely 
considered each peak as ‘points’ on a whole 


mountain (the Snowy Mountains massif). 
This makes sense, as all these peaks are 
really part of a continuous high granite 
plateau. Strzelecki (and many others who 
followed this trend) applied the name 
Kosciuszko to the general mountain plateau, 
not a single peak. 

Another plausible theory (and my 
personal favourite) is that Strzelecki 
climbed both mountains, first Mt Townsend, 
followed by Mt Kosciuszko. After all, as 
Reverend Curran stated in 1896 (and my 
own experience verifies): ‘It must be 
remembered also that the two peaks, Mt 
Townsend and Mt Kosciusko, are within an 
easy walk of each other.’ 

Townsend’s story 

While the circumstances for Strzelecki 
naming Mt Kosciuszko are indisputable and 
universally accepted, the naming of Mt 
Townsend is far more esoteric. 

Assistant Surveyor of NSW Thomas Scott 
Townsend commenced the first systematic 
survey of the Snowy Mountains under the 
instructions of Surveyor-General Thomas 
Mitchell. Townsend’s maps were 
exemplary, assiduously detailed and not 
surpassed for 100 years. 


Records prove unequivocally that 
Townsend stood on the highest peak on 13 
February 1847 (ironically, he never climbed 
Mt Townsend). But it was not until 1851 that 
Townsend applied the name ‘Kosciusko’ to 
his maps. In addition to this, Townsend’s 
surveys show the name ‘Mt Kosciusko’ in the 
same geographical position as present day 
maps. Townsend’s splendid pioneering feats 
were finally recognised when in 1892 
(almost 50 years since his official surveys), 
the NSW Lands Department named the 
mountain in his honour. 

An artist’s (almost ill-fated) contribution 

Perhaps of all the nineteenth century climbs, 
none has been more dramatic and well 
chronicled than Georg von Neumayer’s 1862 
expedition. Accompanying him was one of 
Australia’s most important colonial artists 
and the first director of the National Gallery 
of Australia Art School, Eugene von Guerard. 

Joining these men were Edward Brinkman 
(assistant), JohnTwynam (brother of the 
director surveyor after whom the third 
highest mountain would be named), Mr 
Weston (guide),Tommy the packhorse and 
Hector the dog. 

Von Neumayer stated on reaching the 
summit: ‘We reached the Snowy Peak, but 
the wind was so very strong and the granite 
boulders, of which the summit is composed 
were so piled up’. Clearly the two men 
believed they were standing on Mt Koscius¬ 
zko but this was definitely not the case (as 
von Guerard’s later art work would verify). 
The granite boulders are atop Mt Townsend. 

As well as being oblivious to standing on 
the wrong mountain, both men were 
unaware a storm was brewing - for more 
than two hours, von Guerard recorded the 
topography while von Neumayer worked on 
scientific measurements. When von Guerard 
observed that ‘a heavy storm was 
approaching from the NSW side’, it was too 
late. Strong winds assaulted them as they 
retreated to camp, 11 kilometres away. As 
they battled the ferocious storm, all hell 
broke loose. First Weston disappeared. Then 
Brinkman and the barometer vanished in the 
thick fog. Even Tommy the horse ‘made off 
and could not be found any more’. 
Completing the mountain top drama, 
Twynam collapsed in a heap. Recounted 
von Neumayer, ‘Mr Twynam, now 
perfecdy exhausted, became quite stiff and 
unable to move. By great good fortune, 
however, Mr von Guerard and myself 
dragging him between us through fog and 
mist’, an admirable effort considering 
they were the elder statesmen of 
the group. Weston turned up hours later, 
attracted to the light of the fire. Brinkman 
and the prized barometer were still 
missing. Von Neumayer even climbed the 
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TIMELINE 


Feature History 


1824 
6 November 

1834 
5 March 


1840 
15 February 

1840 
12 March 

1847 
13 February 


1851 


1862 
19 November 

1863 


1885 
11 January 

1892 


1940 


1973 


1988 


Explorers Hume and Hovell view the western 
face of the Snowy Mountains 

Dr John Lhotsky climbs and names Mt William 
IV and is likely to be the first recorded European 
to view Mt Kosciuszko 

Stewart Ryrie Jr, stockman and ‘amateur 
surveyor', explores the Kosciuszko massif 

Sir Paul Edmund Strzelecki ascends Mt 
Kosciuszko 

Assistant Surveyor Thomas Scott Townsend 
ascends Mt Kosciuszko as part of his surveying 
of the Main Range 

First reference to Mt Kosicusko in the Official 
Plan of the County of Selwyn completed by 
Thomas Townsend 

Georg von Neumayer and Eugene von Guerard 
ascend Mt Townsend 

Von Guerard paints his classic work: 'North-east 
view from the northern top of Mount Kosciusko' 

Robert von Lendenfeld ascends Mt Kosciuszko 


Mt Townsend is officially named by the NSW 
Lands Department 

Hundred-year anniversary of Strzelecki's climb: a 
commemoration tablet giving the incorrect date 
of 15 February is placed on the summit (this 
was removed in 1999) 

National Gallery of Australia purchases Von 
Guerard’s painting: ‘North-east view from the 
northern top of Mount Kosciusko' (1863) 

As part of Australia's bicentennial, the Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko Monument is established at Cooma 
and the Strzelecki statue is unveiled in 
Jindabyne 


1997 The Geographical Names Board of NSW 

changes the spelling of Mt Kosciusko to Mt 
Kosciuszko by adding a ‘z’ to coincide with the 
200-year anniversary of Strzelecki's birth 
(assigned on the 18 April) 

1999 New commemoration boards established on the 
Mt Kosciuszko summit 


2011 


Opening of the 'Eugene Von Guerard Nature 
Revealed' exhibition in Australia 


2013 


150-year anniversary of von Guerard's iconic 
painting and 25-year anniversary of the 
Strzelecki monument in Jindabyne and Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko Monument in Cooma 


mountain a second time looking for him. 

When the storm finally abated, the realisation that Brinkman was 
lost became a sobering reality. As the party recuperated in Albury 18 
days later, Brinkman appeared in a ‘most deplorable situation, having 
been without food and clothes for some time’, after travelling 480 
kilometres in the wrong direction. Much to von Neumayer’s delight, 
Brinkman bestowed the beloved barometer that ‘did not receive the 
least injury during the whole of this rough and perilous journey’. 

Von Neumayer still admonished the hapless man in his journal by 
arguing it was injudicious to descend 4000 feet when he must have 
known that only 800-1000 feet was required to return to camp. 

As a result of this eventful climb, von Guerard created a 
masterpiece and perhaps his most famous painting: ‘North-east view 
from the northern top of Mt Kosciusko’. Despite von Guerard’s 
faithful attention to detail, the picture contained one fundamental 
error - the viewpoint of this painting was clearly from Mt Townsend, 
not Mt Kosciuszko. But as there were no fixed names as such, it is 
possible to account for the confusion. 

The initial response to von Guerard’s painting was not at all 
favourable. The Illustrated Melbourne Post stated that when von Guerard 
‘gets up among the snow of Mt Kosciusko, his skill seems to desert 
him; his drawing is hard and his colouring raw’. The Argus derisively 
reported ‘Rocks, rocks, rocks, on every side’. Generally, von Guerard’s 
work was at best misunderstood; at worst, scorned. 

Unsold in for a decade and eventually sold overseas, von Guerard’s 
painting ended up in Mexico City. It took about 100 years to return 
to Australia when the National Gallery of Australia purchased the 
painting in 1973. Indeed, von Guerard’s reputation has only really 
been restored in the past 30 years. 

The confusion continues 

More controversy surrounded Australia’s two highest mountains 
before the end of the nineteenth century. Robert von Lendenfeld 
climbed the Kosciuszko massif in 1885 bolding declaring: ‘We 
assumed that we had made the first ascent of the highest mountain 
of Australia.’ He named the peak Mt Townsend, but of course 
Townsend’s map had already named it as Mt Kosciuszko for more 
than 30 years. Von Lendenfeld persisted with the claim that he was at 
least the first to recognise that ‘no one knew that this was the highest 
point’ - a difficult claim to support or refute. But his own guide, 
James Spencer, felt compelled to write to the Sydney Morning Herald (18 
February 1885): ‘I could not let Dr von Lendenfeld’s statement pass - 
taking credit for discovering and ascending a peak that had been 
climbed many times before him’. 

It could be that von Lendenfeld’s perceived fraudulence was 
influenced (or perhaps excused) by a mistake made by the Survey 
Department of Victoria in 1870, which incorrectly ascribed the name 
Mt Kosciuszko to Mueller’s Peak (Mt Townsend). Von Lendenfeld 
could also have been inadvertently misled by his mountain guides, so 
this cartographic confusion was perpetuated by von Lendenfeld 
(possibly to his advantage) and did not seem to be fully resolved 
until 28 May 1892 when it was officially approved that Mt 
Kosciuszko should be ‘retained’ as the highest mountain and Mt 
Townsend as the second highest. At last after more than 50 years of 
conjecture, confusion had abated. Or was it only mitigated? 

About 30 years before Strzelecki climbed Mt Kosciuszko, the poet 
William Blake wrote: ‘Great things are done when men and 
mountains meet.’ A number of great men ‘met’ with the our two 
highest peaks - Mt Kosciuszko and Mt Townsend - and they became 
infused with adventure, mystery and controversy. W 


Matt Smith is a history teacher and his adventures started 20 years ago when he 
climbed the three highest mountains in Britain. He has since climbed most mountains 
in southeast Queensland (including all 12 peaks in the Glasshouse Mountains) and 
his latest challenge was summiting the three highest mountains in Australia. 
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With the advent of accurate and affordable handheld GPS units in the early 
2000s, geocaching has exploded in popularity. There are nearly 2 million caches 
hidden in 200 countries including Australia; in fact, wherever you’re reading 
this, chances are you’re not too far from one right now. 

Belinda Smith joins Tristan Beard on the hunt 


G eocaching is a relatively new pastime 
that can be compared to a 
worldwide treasure hunt. The 
premise is straightforward: Find hidden 
containers - caches - in the outdoors using 
GPS coordinates (the word ‘geocache’ comes 
from ‘geo’ in ‘geography’, and ‘cache’ being 
something hidden). It’s a simple concept 
with a far-reaching (and sometimes 
obsessive) following, and is something that 
anyone with a GPS receiver (GPSr) can do. 

It’s no surprise that there are around 5 
million geocachers worldwide. 

Get started 

The easiest way to get started is to open an 
account at www.geocaching.com and see 
what’s in your area. Each cache lists its type. 


difficulty (out of S), and size, so to begin, 
you may want to try to find a regular or 
large Traditional Cache (see Types of Caches 
below) with a difficulty close to 1. 

There are a few ways to input GPS 
coordinates into a GPSr. You can manually 
enter them; send them directly from your 
computer via interface cable; or download a 
LOC file, which has all the basic information 
such as cache name, coordinates, difficulty 
and terrain ratings. If you decide to pay to 
become a Premium member, you can 
download GPX files. These include all 
information in a LOC as well as cache 
description, hints, and 20 most recent logs, 
and you can download up to 1000 caches at 
a time this way. 

Once you decide which cache you’ll find 


first, go to the coordinates and have a look 
around. Even though you might be at the 
right spot, the cache could be tucked away 
or suspended high above. Is there a bridge, 
or a tree, or an obvious hiding spot where 
someone could safely hide a plastic 
container? Some are hidden quite creatively. 
If you get stuck, have a look at the hint. 

One time when we were stuck, a cache’s 
clue read: 

A cacher never leaves without finding the cache. 

‘Well, obviously,’ I said to Tristan, as we 
repeatedly circled the weeping willow, 
searching in vain for we-didn’t-know-what- 
yet. ‘But how does that help us now?’ 

It turned out the cache was disguised with 
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OFFICIAL GUIDELINES 
FOR PLACING CACHES IN 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL PARKS 

Underlying the wilderness experience is the 
‘Leave No Trace’ principle, which applies to 
all activities - not just geocaching. All links 
to online guidelines are available at 
www.wild.com.au/featuie/article/geocaching 

Australian Capital Territory 

There’s no official policy about geocaching 
in the ACT. 

New South Wales 

In September 2011, the NSW National Parks 
and Wildlife Service of the Office of 
Environment and Heritage and the 
Geocaching Association of NSW signed a 
Memorandum of Understanding. See 
www.environment.nsw.gov.au/policies/ 
GeocachingPolicy.htm 

Northern Territory 

The Northern Territory Parks and Wildlife 
Commission hasn’t any guidelines for 
geocaching at the moment, but is in the 
process of developing some. 

Queensland 

The Queensland Parks and Wildlife Service 
has comprehensive geocaching guidelines 
(published July 2012) available at 
www.qorf.org.au/_dbase_upl/Geocaching_ 
Activity%20_Guidelines.pdf and www.qorf. 
org.au/_dbase_upl/Geocaching_Pohcy.pdf 

South Australia 

Geocachers must respect usual park rules, 
such as not damaging vegetation and 
keeping out of prohibited wilderness areas. 

Tasmania 

The Parks and Wildlife Service has no formal 
policy on geocaching. It does, however, 
encourage participants to restrict activities to 
locations accessible by formed tracks. 

Victoria 

Caches are judged on a case-by-case basis. 
Call Parks Victoria on 13 1963 for enquiries. 

Western Australia 

The Department of Environment and 
Conservation has guidelines for placing 
caches, but the document may be up for 
review soon. See page 39 of 
www.dec.wa.gov.au/component/docman/ 
doc_download/4655-policy-statement-18- 
recreation-tourism-and-visitor-services.html 


fake leaves to match those hanging from the 
willow, and was tied onto a hanging 
branch at eye level. It was simply a matter 
of screwing off the bottom and presto! 

When you find a cache, open it. The vast 
majority will contain a logbook and pen or 
pencil - write the date, your name, and any 
comments if you like. You might also find 
some little bits and pieces in the container 
others have left. You can take one, but only if 
you leave something behind. It’s one of the: 

Three rules of geocaching (according to 
www.geocaching.com) 

1. If you take something from the cache, 
leave something of equal or greater value. 

2. Write about your find in the cache 
logbook. 

3. Log your experience at 
www. geocaching, com. 

Then what? 

Close and place the cache back exactly where 
you found it for the next person. You can log 
onto www.geocaching.com to let the world 
know you found it and to keep a record, for 
yourself, of the ones you’ve visited. It may be 
rule number three but if you find that 
logging your thoughts online takes up too 
much time, or is a distraction, it’s fine to 
keep geocaching on your own terms. 

Where are caches hidden? 

Caches are found from the middle of a CBD 
to the peaks of remote bushland, so the act 
of geocaching can force you to explore parts 
of Australia (and the world) that you might 
not have considered. It’s also a fantastic way 
to get the kids involved in the outdoors. It’s 
fun to incorporate geocaching into 
bushwalking - some dubs do it already - 
and soon, you’ll find the same names 
popping up in logbooks in the most unlikely 
locations. 

Types of caches 

There are a few different types, but the 
three main ones are Traditional, Multi, and 
Puzzle Caches. 

Traditional Caches simply involve getting 
coordinates, plugging them into your device, 
and going to the site and locating the cache. 
Others require a bit of work. A Multi-Cache 
involves more than one location, where the 
first location gives you a clue to the second 
location; the second location gives you a clue 
to the third and so on until you find the 
container at the final spot. Some Multi- 
Caches will involve finding numbers or 
containers hidden at every step, while others 


GEOCACHING FAST FACTS 

• GPS was developed by the US Department 
of Defense. One 1 May 2000, then- 
President Clinton announced ‘Selective 
Availability’, which reduced civilian GPS 
accuracy to about 100 metres, would be 
turned off. This improved GPS receivers’ 
accuracy to around ten metres, and 
Geocaching was bom. 

• The first cache was placed by Dave Ulmer 
in forest near Portland, Oregon, on 3 May 
2000. It was found by Mike Teague, who 
went on to create a website on 8 May 
2000 to collect cache locations. 

• The biggest geocaching website 
(www.geocaching.com) was launched 
on 2 September 2000 and started with 
75 locations. 

• At the time of printing, there are almost 
2 million caches worldwide, including 
43 000 in Australia. 

• In 2001, 12 geocaches were placed to 
advertise the movie The Planet of the Apes. 
Each cache contained an original prop 
from the movie. Only one remains, 
hidden in the jungles of Brazil. 

• There is a locker on the International 
Space Station that has been converted 
into a geocache. 
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will rely on existing items like monuments 
and plaques to supply numbers that are used 
as coordinates. A Puzzle or Mystery Cache, 
as its name suggests, involves solving a 
riddle or puzzle to determine coordinates. A 
great variety of puzzles fall under this type, 
from simple codes to recognisable Sudoku 
puzzles and all the way up to complex and 
baffling ciphers. Other puzzles are laid out in 
the field, where the challenge lies in 
obtaining the cache from a well-constructed 
capsule designed to conceal the contents. 
Some of these take months to complete. 

Placing a cache 

Just say you’ve found a few caches now and 
you want to place a few of your own along 
your favourite walking tracks. Some states 
and territories have their own guidelines 
when it comes to caches in parks. Check first 
to see what’s allowed where (see Official 
Guidelines for Placing Caches in Australian 
National Parks). Geocachers must never 
vandalise property - whether it be public, 
private, natural or manmade. This means no 
drilling into a tree, although it’s acceptable 
to use string to suspend a cache in a hollow 
tree trunk or pipe, for example. We found a 
cache that was screwed into the bottom of a 
fake plant that blended into the environment 
- get creative! 

To prevent overcrowding, new caches have to 


be in a spot at least 160 metres from the 
nearest cache. If someone has already put a 
cache where you want to put yours, then 
sorry - you’ll have to find a location a little 
further away. 

As the ‘owner’ of a cache, it’s up to you to 
make sure the container is waterproof, 
weatherproof and holds a pad and pencil. 

You can put a few trinkets in it if you 
like, but don’t leave any food, as wildlife 
will come sniffing around, and as it’s a 
family-friendly pastime, no drugs, alcohol, 
or weapons either. You need to come up with 
a title, description, choose the size (from 
micro to large) and list difficulty and terrain 
levels. A level 1 terrain rating is suitable for 
wheelchair access, and level 5 requires 
specialised equipment, such as SCUBA gear. 
Your cache won’t be listed on the website 
until a volunteer reviewer has approved it. 
Choosing a great location with a suitable 
hiding spot, selecting a durable container, 
writing a helpful description, and 
maintaining your hide are big parts of 
creating a popular geocache. 

You won’t get everything right first go - rest 
assured that very few people do - and other 
geocachers might suggest improvements 
while logging their finds. The best way to 
learn about hiding is simple enough - get 
out and find plenty of them and you will get 
a feel for what works well and what to avoid. 


Cache In Trash Out 

One guideline of geocaching is to maintain 
areas of natural beauty, but this reaches 
further than refraining from chucking a chip 
packet on the ground while out and about. 
Cache In Trash Out (CITO) is a worldwide 
environmental scheme where geocachers 
collect rubbish on their way to or from a 
cache, or in an organised event. The annual 
International CITO weekend also gets 
geocaching groups together to clean up 
places of natural beauty. Some CITO events 
aim to weed out invasive species, clean up 
after natural disasters, and promote 
revegetation. See www.geocaching.com/cito 
for more information. 



GPS ADVICE 

There are a variety of GPSr units available, 
from simple and straightforward to those 
packed with advanced features and handy 
touch screens. Here are three suitable for 
beginners. 


Garmin 
eTrex 20 

The eTrex name 
can be found on 
many units made by 
Garmin over the years, 
and the ability to load and 
hunt down geocaches has 
varied between models. Recently, the 
company has refreshed the eTrex line, 
updating the interface to make the search 
as easy as possible. The 10 series doesn’t 
display maps, which are invaluable to 
navigating and geocaching in any 
environment, making the eTrex 20 a great 
introduction to GPSr technology. It’s built 
to be durable, lightweight, with a colour 
screen that is easy to read if the sun is 
bearing down. 


Garmin eTrex 30 

All the features 
available on 
the 20 model 
are carried 
over to the 
eTrex 30, 
with some 
more advanced 
tools added on 

more accurate 
navigation. The 
digital compass, 
which relies on 
your movement to deduce your 
direction, is replaced with a three-axis 
magnetic compass. This comes in handy 
when slowly approaching a geocache 
location, supplying you with an accurate 
reading of your movement. 

A barometric altimeter is included for 
more precise elevation readings, and 
wireless communication with other 
Garmin emits enables you to share 
geocaching information with friends out 
in the field. 



Garmin Dakota 20 

The Dakota series is all 
about the big colour 
touch screen, taking up 
the entire front of the 
unit and presenting the 
details front and centre. 

The refreshed menus 
are designed with 
touch screens in mind, 
making it even easier 
to control, and the 
screen is recessed for protection. The 
screen size means that the unit crosses 
over into in-car navigation, where you can 
route your path to a geocache along roads 
on the map, and switching navigation 
from car to foot is handled well. 

Smartphones 

GPS chips found in smartphones are not as 
powerful as those in dedicated handheld 
devices, and phones can’t take a beating 
either. However, Groundspeak has released 
free and paid versions of an official app 
for both iTunes and Google Play, while 
Android users can look into well-designed 
apps such as c:geo and Neongeo. 
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All-in dishes 


Andrew Davison cooks with convenience - and minimal washing up 


O n the precipitous edge of Eldon 
Bluff I peered across the 
wilderness of the central 
highlands in Tasmania. Lake Ewart’s 
tannin waters swilled in the 
strengthening breeze and Pelion, Ossa, 
Barns Bluff and all the other monumental 
peaks scratched at the bellies of hurrying 
cumulous clouds. I felt a chill developing 
in the wind and a whiff of cold moisture 
indicating the possibility of rain in the 
clouds. I turned back toward the west 
and noted that distant rains had 
enveloped the horizon. 

The grey shroud forced damp gusts of 


wind across the landscape, bearing a chill 
that raised bumps on my arms and legs. 
Wrapping myself in a nylon shell, I weaved 
between the small tarns and ancient 
clumps of cushion grass across the plateau 
of Eldon Bluff to find cover in the shelter 
of the lower saddle. I took refuge in my 
flimsy tent and within minutes, large 
raindrops drummed on its nylon surface. 
Increasing in density, grey driving sheets 
became a constant roar as the rain 
hammered and rattled at the tent. 

It was not weather I was prepared to sit 
in over a stove, messing with numerous 
ingredients, so from the warmth of my 


sleeping bag and comfort of my tent, I 
filled a pot with a measured amount of 
water and emptied a bag of premixed 
ingredients into it. I put one hand under 
the vestibule and ignited my stove then 
reached under the vestibule again to place 
the pot on the stove. Just 1S minutes later I 
was dry, warm and safe in my cozy 
confines, eating flavoured lentils and rice. 

On almost every walk I carry at least one 
meal that is simply a matter of adding 
water and bringing it to the boil. Whether 
it is for bad weather or lack of energy to 
cook, having an all-in meal can get you fed 
in a few minutes. 


Feature 


Food 



FLAVOURED LENTILS AND 
RICE 


3 A cup of rice 
Zi cup of red lentils 
4 dessert spoons of dried onion 
1 teaspoon of dried garlic 

1 teaspoon of ginger (finely chopped) 

2 dried red chillies 
4 whole cloves 

1 inch cinnamon quill 
4 cardamom pods 
1 teaspoon of turmeric 


Salt to taste 


AT HOME 

Pack all ingredients into a plastic bag. 

Note: Fresh onion and garlic can be 
used instead of dried, but carry these 
separately. 


IN THE FIELD 

Put the contents of the plastic bag into 2'A 
cups of water. Place on heat, bring to the 
boil; turn down to a simmer for 
approximately ten minutes, stirring 
occasionally Turn off heat, cover, let sit for 
five minutes and serve. 


NUTTY RICE 

Serves 2 

1 cup of rice (preferably basmati) 

4 dessert spoons of dried onion or 'A bunch of 
spring onion 
1 teaspoon dried garlic 

1 cup of sliced dried shiitake mushrooms 

V* cup of mixed nuts 

2 teaspoons dried parsley or 'A cup finely 
chopped fresh parsley 

% teaspoon of salt (less if nuts are salted) 

Pepper to taste 

AT HOME 

Roughly chop nuts and put in a plastic bag 
with the mushrooms. Pack all other 
ingredients in another plastic bag together. 

IN THE FIELD 

Bring two cups of water to the boil in a large 
pot. Add rice, dried garlic, onion, parsley and 
bring to the boil; turn down to a simmer for 
approximately seven minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Add more water if necessary. 

Add the nuts and the mushrooms to 
rehydrate. Once rice is cooked and 
mushrooms are rehydrated remove from heat 
and season with salt and pepper. All the 
liquid should be absorbed. 

For more recipes on cooking with 
convenience see Wild issue 122, page 39 for 
Shrimp Pilaf; issue 126, page S2 for Green 
Beans and Lentils; and issue 132, page 51 for 
Pesto recipes. 
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NATURE OF THE BEAST 



MY PRIVATE GUAM 


Steve Van Dyck is definitely not charmed by 
the brown tree snake 


S how me a brown tree snake and I’ll 
show you a broken man. But where 
some human shipwrecks might get 
their barnacles scraped off in the Bahamas, 
what I need is a trip to Guam. 

Beautiful Guam, described by one 
product-review service as ‘.. .Gilhgan’s 
Island on steroids, a tropical dirty- 
weekend diorama, and a real nice place 
for thousands of military personnel to get 
a tan’. A northern hemisphere US military 
base, Guam (population 182 000), 
totally isolated in the middle of the 
western Pacific, halfway between the tip 
of Cape York and Tokyo, is now bombing 
itself with dead, drug-pumped mice in 
an attempt to kill off one of its biggest 
environmental headaches, the brown 
tree snake. 

The brown tree snake (Boiga irregularis) 
belongs in Australia, the Solomons, eastern 


Indonesia and Papua New Guinea, but not 
in Guam to which it was accidentally 
introduced, probably sleeping inside 
military paraphernalia salvaged from PNG 
not long after World War II. Who could 
have predicted the environmental shame 
about to be wrought upon an innocent 
ecosystem thousands of miles away from 
those other tropical paradises that, in the 
name of peace, had just been bombed 
back into the Stone Age? 

By 1960 the snake had spread to all 
parts of the 541 square kilometres of the 
island and by 1985, when the population 
peaked, it was calculated that Guam had, 
in places, up to 50 snakes per hectare. 
Around that time, researcher Julie 
Savidge (Guam Division of Aquatic and 
Wildlife Resources) noted that, of the 18 
native and seven introduced birds, ten 
forest-dwelling species could no longer 


be found throughout the island, but only 
on the far northern tip. Today, those ten 
and two others have been exterminated by 
the snake and most of the remaining 
species are now threatened. Even small 
mammals and lizards sleep with one eye 
open. Two species of gecko and one skink 
have disappeared from the island, other 
lizards have declined, and Guam’s bats 
are also at risk. 

Poultry farmers on Guam lost the battle 
growing domestic fowls and producing 
eggs for local needs, and Guam is forced 
to import around seven million eggs 
annually. And not content to stop at 
small fry, in a six-year period not long 
after the peak in snake numbers, 74 
Guamanian toddlers less than three years 
old, and 42 infants less than a year old 
were treated in hospitals for bites, most 
of which had been made on the children 
while they slept (since the snakes 
themselves are nocturnal). 

Although they can last six months 
without food (there are records of them 
eating the occasional spare rib or soiled 
tampon), they can only last one week 
without water. 

And as if their feeding habits weren’t 
catholic enough, foraging snakes (in 
Guam they grow to 2.9 metres) often 
slide over electricity lines via guy wires 
and overhanging foliage. Up there, as 
monotonously as the monsoonal storms 
they fry themselves trying to reinvent the 
carbon arc. You might think the plume of 
flame and smell of cremating scales might 
bring a wry smile to residents’ faces. But 
the snakes cause thousands of blackouts 
and coundess short-circuits in 
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transmitters, costing the electrical 
authority between $ 1 -4 million annually. 
The locals see this foreign coil as nothing 
more than an infuriating impediment to 
their steady flow of electrons. 

But atrocious behaviour in misplaced 
animals is no stranger to us. Look at red 
foxes here and brushtail possums in New 
Zealand. Animals go bad when they hit 
the shores of foreign lands to find a 
glitch in the delicate combination of 
predators, prey, plant toxins, gut and 
blood parasites, pathogens and diseases 
associated with normal 'healthy’ 

(balanced) animal assemblages. So it is 
patendy irrational to think worse of 
those mischief-making species back 
where they belong.. .all except at my 
place, where brown tree snakes have 
finally bought me to my knees. 

My losing battle with this species took 
root in Grade 1 when my grandparents 
returned from an ocean cruise on the 
P&O liner Orcades and gave me one of 
their souvenired dinner menus that, on 
its cover, had a painting of Gouldian 
finches feeding on a sprig of grass. I 
think I stuck this painting on one of my 
exercise books, thereafter drooling over 
the beautiful birds every school day until 
the image digested. 

Twenty years later I finally bought a pair 
of the fabulous finches, and in a big cage 
outside the back door watched as they 
lined a nest box with grass. Five weeks 
later it was time to hand out cigars when 
six olive-green fledglings burst out of the 
nest box, spent the day learning to fly and 


went back to sleep there at night. The next 
day, curiously, only five came out; the day 
after that four, then three, then the mother 
disappeared. By the end of the second 
week, with no clues to the escalating 
disappearances, only the stunned red¬ 
headed widower was left. 

It was clearly time to do with a 
forefinger that which a Dutch ancestry 
demanded. So I began a probing 
downward search inside the nest box, 
through the grassy roof, into the nesting 
chamber and finally.. .into the cold bony 
coils of the snake curled up inside. 

The loopy lumps belonged to a well-fed 
brown tree snake— voyeur inside the 
honeymoon suite for goodness knows 
how long, and stuffed by room service 
each night. Being long and lithe it had 
squeezed through the bird wire with 
little resistance; and being nocturnal 
(with huge yellow eyes and cat-like 
vertical pupils) it had gone about its 
moonlighting undetected. 

Thirty-five years on, in huge aviaries 
that have metre-deep underground 
ramparts and wall-to-roof‘snake-proof’ 
six-millimetre wire mesh above, I continue 
to play host and cordon bleu chef to 
brown tree snakes. Every year during the 
warm months two or three tiny snakes 
will find their way in, sliding into nests to 
methodically start with eggs, then growing 
bigger to deal with nestlings, then sitting 
mothers, faithful fathers etc, until they are 
too big to get out even if they wanted to, 
and I can finally locate them somewhere 
among all the bamboo, grass and trees that 


grow inside. I am mystified at how, over 
hundreds of square metres of mesh, they 
can find and enter via a defective link that 
I don’t know about. I’m ashamed to admit 
that, in spite of all the hysteria, tears, hair¬ 
tearing and fortifications, the only options 
I now have left are to floodlight everything 
by night or electrify the whole system. Or 
to hang up my gloves. 

Unless.. .unless I try the Guam initiative 
and start throwing around dead baby mice 
pumped with paracetamol. But once inside 
the aviary, why would the snakes choose 
cold stiff rodents above expensively warm 
weavers? And if I threw the souped-up 
mice on top of the aviary roof I’d be 
killing all the tree snakes too big to 
squeeze in.. .the very same snakes that 
probably control the noisy miners that 
spent their idle hours bombing the aviary 
all day trying to impale the remaining 
finches on their needle-sharp claws. 

The answer, you say, is obvious — 
diversify. Use the aviaries instead to raise 
turkeys or miniature pigs. Or at least move 
to Guam where brown tree snake-induced 
hemifacial spasms are as normal as smiles. 
There at least, before I die, they’ll discover 
the ultimate brown tree snake repellent, 
with which I shall return laden, smear on 
my aviaries, then sell to all avicultural 
mates who still live outside institutions. In 
the name of brown tree snakes I stand to 
make a killing. 


Dr Steve Van Dyck is the Senior Curator of 
Vertebrates at the Queensland Museum. 
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Dandenong Ranges National 


A stone’s throw from Melbourne, the ‘Nongs offer fantastic options for day walks. 
Andrew Davison outlines three of the best 


On the doorstep of Melbourne lies 
an area of towering mountain ash 
forest, cool gullies and lush fern 
glades. Less than an hour’s drive 
from the CBD, the Dandenong 
Ranges National Park is an easy 
escape from the pollution and 
hustle of the city, and offers a 
variety of walking tracks, picnic 
grounds and interesting natural 
sites in 3500 hectares. Although the 
ranges offer very few wilderness 


experiences, there are still days of 
great exploration and kilometres of 
great walking tracks to discover. 
Within the three walks described 
below I have tried to combine some 
of the best the ranges have to offer. 
Each has its own character, catering 
for young families and the less 
energetic, and longer walks that 
maybe used as a training ground for 
expeditions. However, none of the 
walks are difficult. 


The park is about a 40-kilometre 
drive east from Melbourne via 
Burwood Highway or Canterbury 
Road. However, the walks 
described are easily reached by 
public transport. Both Lilydale and 
Belgrave metropolitan railway lines 
can be used to reach the base of 
the ranges, and the public bus 
service 688 crosses the range. Visit 
www.ptv.vic.gov.au for timetables 
and further information. 


WHEN TO GO 

The Dandenong Ranges are an 
excellent destination for walking and 
picnicking all year round, with the 
exception of days of total fire ban. 

SAFETY/WARNINGS 

Due to the parks high use and its 
proximity to urban areas, sections of 
the park and tracks can be closed or 
rerouted regularly due to management 
practices. Be aware of horse riders and 
mountain bikers racing around blind 


corners, particularly in the 
Doongalla region. 

On leaving the city the ranges may 
be under blue skies. However, when 
arriving, the ranges may be under cloud 
and by the end of the walk, in rain. Your 
day will be more comfortable if you 
go prepared with a minimum of a light 
waterproof jacket. 

If walking with younger family members, 
some of the roads mentioned in the 
notes are open to public traffic. In wet 
areas, leeches can be a nuisance. 


MAPS 

The Monbulk South (7922-2-S) 
VICMAP 1:25 000 and Monbulk North 
(7922-2-N) VICMAP 1:25 000 cover 
the walks in detail. However, for most 
use, the black and white Parks Victoria 
sketch maps are sufficient and can be 
found along with a large amount of 
other useful information at 
www.parkweb.vic.gov.au/explore/parks/ 
dandenong-ranges-national-park 
In addition to this, the Upper Ferntree 
Gully information centre has limited 
supplies of Parks Victoria sketch maps, 
a wealth of information on the area, and 
staff members are quite helpful. 
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TRACK NOTES THE DANDENONGS 


Park Day Walks - “ 


A THOUSAND STEPS TO THE 
SHERBROOKE FOREST 

Taking you to some of the best features the 
park has to offer, this walk follows narrow 
paths, roads and management vehicle 
tracks, below towering ash forest through 
moist gullies and among silent fern glades. 

Distance: 13.5 kilometres 
Time: 4-6 hours 

ACCESS 

This is the easiest walk to arrive to by public 
transport. The walk starts at the Information 
Centre situated in the Upper Ferntree Gully 
Railway Station carpark and finishes at the 
Belgrave Railway Station. 

If arriving by private vehicle, follow Burwood 
Highway to Upper Ferntree Gully and 
continue shortly along Mount Dandenong 
Tourist Road. You'll find adequate parking at 
the Ferntree Gully Picnic Ground. 

Beginning at the Dandenong Ranges and 
Knox visitors information centre, pass 
through the tunnel beneath the railway 
line. On the northern side of the railway 
track turn right onto the asphalt bike path. 
The asphalt becomes dirt and just before 
the railway bridge, turn left onto a narrow 
track and again right onto School Track. 
Follow this to the Lower Picnic Ground. 

This popular picnic ground has shelters, 
water, electric BBQs, toilet and a small cafe 
allowing for a breakfast stop before the 
beginning of the walk. (If arriving by private 
vehicle this is the recommended carpark.) 
Follow the road through the picnic grounds, 
then beneath the archway at the top of the 
carpark to the large Kokoda memorial. 

A possible short side trip is the ‘Living Bush 
Nature Walk’. Opposite the memorial, a small 
track runs behind the play equipment signed 
as the ‘Living Bush Nature Walk’. This three- 
kilometre, self-guided track (approximate 
one-hour loop) is an excellent introduction 
to the fauna and flora of the Dandenong 
Ranges. The walk has numbered posts that 
correspond to an interpretive sheet that can 
be found at 

www.parkweb.vic.gov.au/_data/assets/ 

pdf_f i le/0008/314558/Park-note- 

Dandenong-Ranges-NP-Living-Bush- 

Nature-Walk.pdf 

From the Kokoda memorial, continue along 
the Kokoda memorial walk toward the 
‘Thousand Steps’. The track now enters 
a cool gully of fern trees and arrives at a 
small clearing with a bench, allowing for a 
short rest before tackling the steps. The 
Thousand Steps are said to represent the 
‘golden staircase', a series of 2000 steps 
the Australian army engineers cut into 
the ridge along the Kokoda Track, Papua 
New Guinea Along the steps’ length there 



are chances to pause to read the plaques 
dedicated to the soldiers of the Kokoda. 
Soon all sounds of car and the clamour of 
the picnic ground will be left behind and 
only the sound of heavy breathing will fill 
your ears. At the top of the steps, continue 
along the centre track in a northerly 
direction until it terminates opposite a 
residence at One Tree Hill Road. Cross the 
road for morning tea at One Tree Hill Picnic 
Ground where there is shelter, water, toilets 
and electric BBQs. 

Unfortunately, there is no bush track 
connecting Ferntree Gully region of the 
Dandenong Ranges National Park to the 
Sherbrooke region, and it is necessary 
to follow One Tree Hill Road for two 
kilometres. However the road carries little 
traffic and is pleasant walking. 

On arrival at Mount Dandenong Tourist 
Road, cross the road and continue toward 
the bush, finding Hackett Track running 
parallel to Mount Dandenong Tourist Road. 
Turn right and follow it along the edge of 
the bush for a short distance before veering 
east into the towering eucalypt forest. 
Hackett Track continues to descend into 
the bush away from traffic noise and into 
the world of the lyrebirds. The chances of 
spotting a lyrebird in this region are high 
and if quiet, hearing one is certain. 

Hackett Track eventually comes to a gate. 
Pass through it and after crossing the small 
Sherbrooke Creek turn right and follow this 
to Sherbrooke Falls. More of a cascade than 
a waterfall, Sherbrooke Creek rushes over 
the rocks in lovely surroundings. The falls 


are a pleasant attraction along the walk and 
a nice place to stop and listen to the breeze 
among the towering ash and the singing of 
the lyrebirds. 

After admiring the falls, cross the bridge 
and turn left onto Hillclimb Track, then right 
onto O'Donohue Track. You will soon reach 
O'Donohue's Picnic Ground. Once a pine 
plantation to supply timber to the growing 
Melbourne population, the pines have been 
removed and the area regenerated and 
transformed to a pleasant picnic ground. 
This is a great fine weather lunch spot with 
toilets and picnic tables, but no shelters. 
Leaving the picnic ground along the asphalt, 
turn right onto the road and follow this past 
a memorial to writer and photographer Ray 
Little John until you arrive at Clematis Track. 
This narrow beautiful path descends steeply 
until it arrives at a bridge in a delightful 
fern-filled gully. Turn right and complete 
the Fern Tree Loop Track before crossing 
Monbulk Road and arriving at Grants Picnic 
Ground. Popular with international tourists, 
Grants Picnic Ground offers all usual 
facilities in addition to a cafe, souvenir shop 
and possibly one of the only opportunities 
to feed the wildlife within a national park, at 
the purpose-built bird feeding area. 

After feeding rosellas and cockatoos, 
continue south through the carpark or 
alternatively follow the Margaret Lester 
Forest Track to the southern end of the 
carpark. Continue through the gate along 
the broad Coles Ridge Track beneath 
impressive stands of towering gums to 
eventually arrive at Old Monbulk Road. Turn 
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right onto Old Monbulk Road and follow this 
across the railway lines, past Puffing Billy’s 
sheds and onto main street Belgrave. 

To make a great day trip into an excellent 
weekend excursion, find a cosy B&B in 
Belgrave for the night. Then rise early for 
the first Puffing Billy train to Emerald, and 
spend an afternoon walking along the 
pleasant 17-kilometre Dandenong Ranges 
Tourist Track to Sassafras, before taking 
the 688 public bus back to Upper Ferntree 
Gully Railway Station. 

DOONGALLA: THE HISTORIC LOOP 

Formed more than 300 million years ago by 
volcanic action, the ranges have a long and 
developed history. The Wurundjeri people 
were the first known people to inhabit the 
area, and in the 1830s the first white men 
set foot in the region. By the 1880s, large 
areas of the western slopes (the area now 
known as Doongalla) was selected for 
settlement In 1950, the state government 
purchased the Doongalla region in a 
campaign to 'Buy back the Dandenongs'. 
Almost all the region this walk passes 
through comprises land purchased by the 
government 

Distance: 17 kilometres 
Time: 6-8 hours 


ACCESS 

The 688 bus line runs approximately 
every 40 minutes from Upper Ferntree 
Gully Railway Station and Croydon 
Railway Station and passes through 
both Sassafras and Kalorama. Although 
the notes described begin in Sassafras 
to Kalorama return, it would be equally 
enjoyable to begin in Kalorama (In fact, if 
you are planning on having lunch in one of 
the delicious cafes in the ranges, there are 
more options in Sassafras.) 

If arriving by private vehicle, follow Mountain 
Highway to its termination at the junction 
with Mount Dandenong Tourist Road in 
Sassafras. There is parking at the described 


Doongalla Map 



walk track head, about 100 metres back 
along Mountain Highway from the junction. 
From the small carpark mentioned above, 
find the adjacent Old Coach Road and walk 
down, passing a few private driveways. You'll 
soon pass through a management gate to 
enter the national park, and continue into 
the towering forest until the junction with 
School Track (signed ‘Horse trail’). Follow 
this as it doubles back and takes you away 
from the roar of Bathurst wannabes racing 
up and down Mountain Highway. 

After passing along the border of a few 
private properties the track arrives at a 


broad junction with Range Road. Turn left 
and continue down Range Road toward the 
two large cisterns on the junction with the 
Basin-Olinda Road. Cross the road and find 
Dodds Track (not shown on all maps), which 
at first runs very steeply alongside the 
boundary fence of private property before 
swinging west along the flanks of the upper 
reaches of Dandenong Creek. Arriving at 
a gate and Doongalla Road, turn right and 
follow Doongalla Road, crossing the pretty 
Dandenong Creek before entering an area 
where fields of grass and exotic trees have 
replaced the native forest. The site of an 
early settlement, the surrounding European 
trees were part of the gardens of a grand 
homestead that once dominated the 
western slopes of the Dandenong Ranges. 
On the left as the road continues toward 
the site of the homestead is the lovely 
Doongalla Stables Picnic Ground with 
toilets, picnic tables and woodfire BBQs. 
Continue the short distance along the 
road to the site of the homestead (noting 
Camelia Track on your left). Built in 1892 
the homestead was little short of a mansion, 
with 32 rooms, stables and servants’ 
quarters and later, further expanded, 
with coachman's quarters, laundry and a 
butcher shop. Unfortunately due to the 
1932 bushfires, little remains but some 
foundations and stone stairs. 

(It is possible to make the Doongalla walk 
into a half-day walk by continuing past 
the homestead ruins along Channel Ten 
Track until you arrive at the junction with 
Dandenong Creek Track. From here follow 
the notes below back to Sassafras.) 

After enjoying a relaxing morning tea and 
an exploration of the surrounds, retrace 
your steps back the road 100 metres to 
the junction with Camelia Track. Follow this 
track as it contours around the mountain. 
The walking now becomes easy as it enters 
a dry forest passing Bills Track to the left, 
followed by Rankins Track to the right and 
numerous small tracks made by mountain 
bikers. The undulating Camelia Track 
through the open forest allows glimpses of 
the eastern suburbs, CBD and beyond. 
Eventually, arriving at the junction with 
Dacite Track and Fireline Track, continue 
straight along Fireline Track and after 
approximately two kilometres arrive at Old 
Mountain Road. Turn right uphill passing a 
few houses to eventually arrive at Kalorama. 
The small township of Kalorama sits on the 
ridge top of the Dandenong Ranges and 
offers grand views over Silvan Reservoir and 
the surrounding forest. The town offers a 
small cafe for lunch or a small park with gas 
BBQs for self-caterers. 

At the small grassy area behind Kalorama 
Kitchen known as Ellis Jeeves Resen/e, find 
the narrow track in the southwest corner 
of the reserve. This narrow walking track 
skirts around private property. Maintaining a 
southerly direction the track soon becomes 
more open and wider as you leave the 
properties behind and gain the ridge. 

Follow the ridge shortly to arrive at a gate 
and carpark opposite the CFA. Don't pass 
through the gate but turn right/west to 
pick up the track that heads again into the 








forest, then swings south, again along the 
boundary of properties, eventually arriving 
at Trig Track (unsigned). Turn right onto Trig 
Track, ignore the track that immediately 
rises to the left and continue traversing the 
mountain side. Trig Track becomes 
Kyeema Track and after about 1.5 
kilometres there is a stone memorial 
marking the location of a plane crash. 

On October 25 1938, poor visibility and a 
navigational era led the DC-2 Kyeema to 
plough into the mountainside, leaving no 
survivors. The stone cairn was erected in 
commemoration of the accident on its 
40th anniversary. 

About 50 metres after the memorial is 
a broad unsigned junction. Turning right 
(southwest) follow one of the two tracks 
that run parallel as they continue to traverse 
the mountainside to a point known as 
Bourke's lookout. The lookout offers grand 
views over the eastern suburbs toward 
the skyscrapers of Melbourne's CBD and 
further into the haze of Port Phillip Bay. 

From the lookout continue along the 
Kyeema Track and shortly after, arrive at the 
imposing Channel Ten Tower. Take the path 
to the right around the tower and follow the 
slippery track down to arrive at a junction 
on a hairpin bend. Continue right on your 
downward course following the aptly named 
Zigzag Track as it winds its way through 
very pleasant forest to another junction. 

Take the lefthand Channel Ten Track as 
it continues down. After passing through 
some very pretty bush you will arrive at 
another junction (if you are completing the 
shorter loop, this is where you will rejoin 
the notes). Follow Dandenong Creek Track 
as it climbs past Toroa Road and continue 
through beautiful forest occasionally 
catching glimpses of the old homestead site 
to the west, you'll eventually arrive at Basin- 
Olinda Road. Directly across the road find 
a small track running through the bracken. 
Follow this until it arrives again to Range 
Road. Turning left onto Range Road follow it 
until the junction with School Track (signed 
‘Horse trail') and turn right and retrace your 
steps from the morning back to the carpark. 

THE FALLS CIRCUIT: OLINDA FOREST 

This short, but pleasant walk of diverse 
landscapes and environments allows for 
hours of appreciation of the bushland that 
is so close to Melbourne. It is an excellent 
circuit for winter afternoons when the falls 
are on their best display, and when the dry 
wooded ridge is vibrant. Equally as stunning 
is early spring when the wattle is in flower, 
displaying swathes of gold across the 
steep-sided valley. 

Distance: 6 kilometres 
Time: 2-3 hours 

ACCESS 

The 688 bus line runs approximately every 
40 minutes from Upper Ferntree Gully 
Railway Station and Croydon Railway 
Station and travels along Mount Dandenong 
Tourist Road. Ask the driver for the stop at 
the junction of Wombat Road and Mount 
Dandenong Tourist Road. From the bus stop 



it is a short walk along the cement footpath 
south (toward Olinda) to find the signed 
Mechanics Track. 

If arriving by private vehicle follow the 
directions to Sassafras described in the 
Doongalla walk. At the junction with 
Mountain Highway and Mount Dandenong 
Tourist Road, turn left and follow Mount 
Dandenong Tourist Road until you reach 
Falls Road, and follow Falls Road to the 
picnic site and carpark. 

From Mount Dandenong Tourist Road turn 
onto the narrow Mechanics Track. The 
slippery and sometimes muddy track winds 
alongside Olinda Creek among stands 
of tree ferns shaded by large eucalypts. 
Mechanics Track soon arrives at a road 
on a hairpin, then plunges again into even 
prettier forest before crossing another 
road and continuing along Olinda Creek. 

The track moves away from the residential 
area and soon the only sounds are that of 
the occasional cockatoo and kookaburra 
echoing from the valley, drowning the 
bubbling of Olinda Creek. 

Arriving at a well-signed junction, turning 
left leads to the Olinda Falls Picnic Ground. 
(If arriving by private vehicle this is the 
recommended start point.) A small clearing 
below towering mountain ash the picnic 
ground offers toilets and picnic tables. 

Turn right to take the short side trip to view 
Lower and Upper Olinda Falls. 

More a series of steep cascades, the falls 
are pretty nonetheless and worth the short 
detour. At the base of the lower falls is a 
platform and bench. 

After exploring the falls, return to the 
junction and take Cascade Track as 
it follows Olinda Creek. The track is 
sometimes steep as it descends through 
forest for around one kilometre. Arriving at 
Barbers Road, turn right and follow it a short 
distance until the junction with Olinda Creek 
Road. About five metres past the give way 
sign on road right, find the unnamed and 
unsigned track (not shown on some maps, 
sometimes shown as VW Track on others). 
The track quickly becomes well-defined 
and climbs steadily along a ridge in open 
dry forest of messmate and peppermint 


eucalypt. Walking quietly along this track 
allows the opportunity to glimpse a graceful 
wallaby bounding through the open forest. 
At the top of the climb, the track arrives 
at Barges Track. Turn right and follow the 
management vehicle track for a short 
distance to arrive at another junction with 
Bartlett Track. Follow this around to the right 
ignoring any other tracks until it arrives at 
a gate and a junction with Falls Road. Turn 
right and follow Falls Road approximately 
300 metres to find Mechanics Track at 
the hairpin bend. Turn left and retrace your 
steps back to the bus stop. Alternatively, 
those who arrived in a private vehicle and 
parked at Olinda Falls Picnic Ground 
should turn right and follow the track to 
the well-signed junction, then turn left to 
return to the carpark. 
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Socks 


Nicholas Everett and Belinda Smith put their best feet forward 


They're the bits of clothing we rip off the 
minute our feet leave our boots - we peel 
them off and lay them gently on top of 
our boots to air, or fling them away with a 
sigh, depending on the day's difficulty. 

The right socks can be your best friends 
or, if they're uncomfortable, make your 
life very difficult indeed. We’ve had more 
blisters due to socks than shoes. 

It's easy to grab the nearest pair of socks 
and head out, but here we’ve looked at 
some new technologies such as water¬ 
proof socks, emerging fibres like bamboo 
rayon, and the old favourite - wool. 

Weight and length 

Obviously, if you're heading into chilly 
conditions, longer, heavier socks are the 
way to go, but some like to wear long 
socks regardless of the heat to provide 
a bit of protection from nasty bites, 
scratches or sunburn. It's just a matter of 
personal preference. 

Materials 

Semi-synthetic fibres such as lyocell (from 
bleached wood pulp, often referred to as 
the trademark name Tencel') and bamboo 
rayon are edging into common usage, 
but are still pretty rare. As for natural 
fibres, cotton isn’t used much in socks 
as it tends to wear out pretty quickly, but 
merino wool is definitely the ‘in’ yarn these 
days. It is, by far, the most popular natural 
fibre in socks - it offers comfort, warmth, 
breathability and won’t smell, but can take 
ages to dry, and isn't terribly stretchy. 



Synthetic fibres are knitted with natural to 
provide stretch and sometimes durability. 
They also help to dry wet socks and 
keep sweat off your skin. There are 
some natural polyesters but they are 
biodegradable; the most common are 
more durable manmade thermoplastics. 
Specialised polyesters such as Coolmax 
and CoolPlus are designed to wick away 
sweat. Polypropylene is another synthetic 
fibre often used in thermal garments; it 
does have a tendency smell a bit after a 
while, though. Polyamides, such as nylon, 
are sometimes used to provide strength 
to the fabric and a little bit of spandex 
(also called elastane or 'Lycra', the brand 


name of the DuPont product) gives even 
stretchiness. (Fun fact: The word 'spandex' 
comes from an anagram of ‘expands’.) 

Sniff test 

We've attempted to give a rough 
stinkiness guide to each pair of socks. 

This was conducted by taking boots and 
socks off after a day’s walking, allowing 
them to dry, then comparing the smell 
of the socks with the smell of our boots. 
We figured our well-worn boots will have 
imparted some element of their own 
smell to the socks, so this was used as a 
baseline with which we determined the 
socks' relative stink. 

Other features 

Technical socks may have more tightly 
woven parts to more effectively support 
the arch; however, if you feel you need 
arch support, seek it from your boots, 
not your socks. Same with breathable 
areas - ventilation in a sock is all well 
and good, but if you wear tightly-tied 
boots, there's not going to be much air 
movement in there to make use of it. 
Extra padding on high-wear areas such 
as toes and heels is common, and don’t 
forget the cuff band - too tight and it’ll 
cut into your leg, too loose and your boot 
will eat your sock. If you’ve a narrow foot, 
check out women’s sizes. 

All socks were tested on minimum six- 
hour day walks in summer. Testers' feet 
were size 10 (US). 


Liner 


Lightweight 



MUND SAHARA $19.95 


This pure synthetic, super stretch CoolMax 
material is great for anyone walking in hot 
weather. I thought the thin material would be 
eaten by my shoe within minutes, but they 
managed to maintain their integrity for the 
whole trip. It was a warm day, but if you run 
into some chilly weather, a pair of midweights 
over the top would keep you toasty, I’m sure. 
Sniff test: A slight tangy odour, but not bad. 


ICEBREAKER HIKE LITE MINI $27.95 



Ankle socks are less common as 
a fair proportion of walkers favour 
boots over shoes, but these are just 
high enough to prevent any boot- 
on-skin contact. They also have a 
thin upper - the ‘breathe zone' - 
and well-padded ball and heel. 

Sniff test: No smell. 
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MOUNTAIN DESIGNS 
VANTAGE $34.95 


MERINO TREADS 
AIRFLOW ANKLET $14.95 


With three-quarters merino wool, these 
anklets are super warm for their weight and 
length. The terry on the underfoot provides a bit 
of cushioning while the outer feels durable - tough 
enough to withstand a decent trail run, should you 
feel like it. The back of the heel is well reinforced, as 
is the arch. Sniff test: No smell. 


True to their word, BuzzGuards kept my 
usually mosquito-ridden feet - which are 
always bitten through socks - devoid 
of pesky bloodsuckers come evening. 
The repellent-impregnated material 
doesn’t smell, nor is it rough - in fact, 
the synthetic material is quite nice. They 
held up well while stomping up and 
down rocky terrain too. 

Sniff test: A hint of sweat. 


Lorpen's three-layered socks provide a sweat- 
wicking layer next to the skin, a durable nylon 
outer, and a natural layer sandwiched between. 
The socks conform well to foot curves - the toes 
especially, as the sides are pulled back and up 
towards the ankle - and they feel cool on the 
skin the second you put them on. 

Sniff test: The toes had a little bit of stink on 
them. The rest, though, was fine. 


These longer socks are 
exceptionally soft and stretchy, 
even for 80 per cent merino. 
The thick, ribbed cuff means 
they stay up without cutting off 
your circulation, and all seams 
are flat. I thought there might 
be some rubbing across the 
tops of my toes but there was 
absolutely none. 

Sniff test: Not a whiff. 


LORPEN TRI LAYER LIGHT 
HIKER $28.95 


KATHMANDU BUZZGUARD 
LIGHT HIKE SOCK $29.98 




SMARTWOOL PHD OUTDOOR 
LIGHT CREW $34.95 


Although these have finer fabric than other 
lightweight socks, reinforced heels and toes 
provide a bit more durability and luxuriously 
thick cuffs keep them up. Only two per cent 
spandex means these are fairly snug, but 
they hold their shape well, even after seven 
hours of walking. Plus they come in some 
pretty colours. 

Sniff test: Not a hint of stink. 


MUNDCERVINO $29.95 


TEKO SUMMIT SERIES LIGHT HIKER $29.95 


With terry around the calf, these are a lot warm than you might first think. The upper of the foot 
is thinner and cooler than the rest, though, so the moment you take off your boots you'll feel the 
delicious air cool your feet while keeping your muscles warm. The toe area is looser than other 
socks, but the arch is well-fitted, so there’s little to no movement within the boot. 

Sniff test: Slightly salty, but you could happily wear them two or three days in a row. 


Cervino socks are more 
rigid than merino socks 
but still feel durable. These 
are specially designed to 
include cupron - copper ions 
designed to reduce smell, 
even in a purely synthetic 
material. When I took my 
boots off, I felt the breeze 
immediately permeate the 
socks, and while the foot is 
quite tight, it's not constrictive. 
Sniff test: That cupron must 
work, because there was 
no smell. 
























WIGWAM MERINO AIRLITE 

PRO $19.95 


Very light, very cool - these socks live up to their name. These have slightly larger sizing 
too - they're not as tiny as some European brands. A large proportion of stretchy materials 
gives shape to the socks (and retains it), while the wool provides a bit of warmth. They 
weight next to nothing, too - minimalists will love these. Sniff test: Devoid of odour. 




I Midweight 


GONDWANA ANAKIE 
SOCK $9.99 


Bamboo isn’t high on my list of fabrics 
- until I saw these socks, I'd never even 
came across the idea of wearing bamboo. 
However, these are super soft; much softer 
than you'd think. They feel like bedsocks, 
with thick toe ends and long legs. They're 
firmly knitted up the calf so stayed up 
without cutting into my legs. 

Sniff test: None whatsoever. 



DEXSHELL COOLVENT 

LITE $39.95 


Coming up just over the ankle, these socks feel plasticky 
and a bit rigid, but this loosened a little during the walk. The 
breathability of the porelle film couldn't keep up with my 
sweat rate and things got a bit swampy, but it is worth trying 
these in cold, wet environments. They dried quickly inside 
out. A word on sizing - they are short in foot length, but 
have a lot of room around the toes. 

Sniff test: Surprisingly, very little. 


GONDWANA CIRCUIT $14.99 


These are less soft on first touch that 
other woollen socks, but feel very 
comfortable when on your feet. There’s 
extra padding on the underside of the 
foot as well as thickened fabric up 
the leg, and even though I trampled 
through some long grass in these few 
burrs clung to them - something I was 
surprised to see. 

Sniff test: A little sweaty aroma. 


ICEBREAKER HIKE+ 
LITE CREW $39.95 


These are great technical socks. Anatomically-correct 
toes - with a left sock and a right sock - means there's 
no bunching at the end of your shoe, and each foot is 
slightly more padded on the outer sole for that extra 
bit of cushioning. They stay up perfectly well and even 
though are termed 'Lite', they were warm enough to 
on a chilly morning. Sniff test: Nothing at all. 



HUMPHREY LAW 
STOCKMAN $20.99 


The insides of these socks are 
pure wool, knitted into terrycloth, so 
needless to say they're luxuriously 
soft on your tootsies. Don’t let that 
detract from the outer, though - 
tough no-nonsense nylon keeps 
them tear-resistant. They have quite 
large sizing, especially across the 
toes, and my skinny legs needed a 
bit of elastic to keep them up. 

Sniff test: Minimal smell. 


LORPEN TRI LAYER 
MIDWEIGHT HIKER $32.95 


With a layer of wool sandwiched between moisture-wicking polyester and nylon knitted onto high-friction areas, 
these were as effective at removing moisture than any other sock in the review. At no point did I feel that my 
feet were hot or sweaty. Perfect for hard walking in cold weather, they also come in women's sizes - handy 
for those with narrow feet. 

Sniff test: None on the outside; a tiny bit on the inside. 
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MENTOR RANGER $16.95 


MERINO TREADS ALL DAY 
FEET $19.95 


These did, indeed, last ail day. The five per cent 
spandex kept the foot of the sock clinging 
closely, as did the section from the ankle up. 
However, I had a bit of loose sock around my 
ankles - damn my skinny joints. Never mind - 
they stayed up, thanks to the ribbed knit, and the 
nylon outer meant there was no pilling or pulling. 
They still look new. 


MOUNTAIN DESIGNS PURSUIT $29.95 


SMARTWOOL HIKE MEDIUM 
CREW $28.95 


A little longer than some of the other 'mid-calf' socks in the review, the Pursuit afforded the room 
for some ribbing at the top of the ankle for greater joint flexibility. I didn't really need it, as my 
boots keep everything in lockdown, it may well come in handy for a trail runner. In any case, they're 
fantastic walking socks for warm weather - not too thick, and although the cuff is soft and loose, 
they do stay up pretty well. 

Sniff test: Nada. 


These feel like hand knitted socks. They're quite thick around the foot and less so around the calf, 
so they slid down a bit, but after taking off my shoes after a decent day of moderate walking, any 
sweat in them dried quickly. They aren’t as long as most of the socks in this review but have a tough 
nylon outer, and make a decent choice for anyone in warm or humid environments. 

Sniff test: A little whiff on the inside. 


The terry weave inside the no¬ 
frills Rangers provided loads of 
great insulation - both against the 
temperature and as cushioning - and 
the outer knitted nylon kept them 
together. As a testament to the 
ruggedness of these socks, they went 
through a fair bit of mud and after 
letting it dry and brushing it off, the 
socks looked new again. They slip a bit, 
so wear them with boots. 

Sniff test: Nothing but dry mud. 


A tiny bit of spandex ensures these keep 
their shape - and just as well, as these 
ones got to run little bits of the track. They 
feel rigid, initially, but as you wear them in 
they conform to your natural shape, so they 
end up like a second skin. Fantastically 
comfortable and warm, they're also 
available in some jazzy colours. 

Sniff test: Smell-free. 


These border on heavyweight, 
partly because they're so warm 
but also because the padded 
heel extends all the way up your 
Achilles tendon, giving plenty 
of cushioning should you have 
shoes that slightly pinch. These 
got a bit wet in a creek crossing 
but dried faster than I expected 
two-thirds wool socks to dry. 
Sniff test: Only a little, but that 
may have also been due to 
residue creek water. 


TEKO ORGANICSIN3RGI 
MIDWEIGHT HIKER $34.95 


THE SOCK REVOLUTION 
THE HIKER $20.00 
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WILDERNESS WEAR 
HIKE & TRAVEL $23.95 


Thick, lush, tight loop baby-soft wool belies 
these socks' hardwearing capacity. Coolplus 
areas at the toes and heels are supposed to 
keep you cool, but I was extremely warm in 
them regardless. There was some pilling, but 
it didn’t take anything away from the socks’ 
integrity. Despite sweating quite a bit, they 
dried quickly once I took off my boots, ready 
for another day. 

Sniff test: Perfectly stink-free. 



WIGWAM MERINO 
COMFORT HIKER $22.95 


Comfort is a great way to describe 
these, actually - lots of stretch nylon 
and elastic keep them conformed to 
your foot without squeezing them. 

The fabric is quite thick, though, and 
their claim of ‘cool in summer’ is 
dubious. I wore them in 28'C and was 
quite hot. 

Sniff test: Barely tangible odour. 


I Heavyweight 



HORIZON MERINO 
TREKKER $34.95 


The tops of these socks was 
thicker than the foot, so while 
walking I folded them down and 
when I stopped, folded them up 
so I wouldn't get too cold. They're 
quite compressive around the arch 
and very durable - after wearing 
them for a full day of walking and 
rock scrambling, they still looked 
like new. 

Sniff test: Very little, if any, odour. 



WILDERNESS WEAR 
WOOL OUTDOOR $18.00 


A simple sock for the coldest 
conditions. Thick and made from 
80 per cent merino, the socks have 
extra nylon knitted into the high- 
wear areas such as the heel. When 
I wore these they accidentally got 
wet but I didn't notice for a couple 
of hours. These are best with high- 
laced boots as they slipped a bit, or 
wear a smaller size. 

Sniff test: No smell whatsoever. 



DEXSHELL TREKKING $49.95 


These are good if you're concerned about 
boot integrity or anticipate some big deep 
puddles, but on the whole the rigid nature 
of the material means the socks don't 
mould well to your feet and calves. In 
particular, they are quite loose around the 
ankles. In a hotter environment I feel they 
wouldn’t breathe as fast as I sweat, so I 
recommend these for cold weather only. 
Sniff test: Not much - only due to trapped 
sweat. 


HUMPHREY LAW THERMAL 
SOCK $20.99 


The packet says these are Tough 
thermal work socks’ and they really 
are just that. A no-frills design, they 
are a slightly larger fit with no added 
arch support - but when you’re up 
against the cold, it doesn’t matter. Thick 
terry loops against the skin provide 
exceptional insulation. 

Sniff test: Not a whit. 















GEAR SURVEY SOCKS 


BRAND AND PRODUCT 
NAME 

WEIGHT 

LENGTH 

MATERIAL 

RRP(AUD) 

DexShell Coolvent Lite 

dexshell.com.au 

Midweight 

Over ankle 

Outer: 98% nylon, 2% elastic. Inner: 80% CoolMax, 
20% nylon. Interlining: Porelle light film 

$39.95 

DexShell Trekking 

dexshell.com.au 

Heavyweight 

Mid calf 

Outer: 98% nylon, 2% elastic. Inner: 40% merino wool, 
40% acrylic, 20% nylon. Interlining: Porelle black film 

$49.95 

Gondwana Anakie sock 

gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

60% bamboo rayon, 16% cotton, 14% polyamide, 11 % 
spandex 

$9.99 

Gondwana Circuit sock 

gondwanaoutdoor.com.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

47% wool, 32% polyester, 18% polyamide, 3% 
spandex 

$14.99 

Horizon Merino Trekker 

mountaindesigns.com 

Heavyweight 

Mid calf 

35% merino wool, 35% acrylic, 16% nylon, 8% 
polypropylene, 4% polyamide Cordura, 2% spandex 

$34.95 

Humphrey Law Stockman 

Midweight 

Over ankle 

77% wool, 23% nylon 

$20.99 

Humphrey Law Thermal Sock 

humphreylaw.com.au 

Heavyweight 

Mid calf 

70% wool, 30% nylon 

$20.99 

Icebreaker Hike Lite Mini 

au.icebreaker.com 

Lightweight 

Over ankle 

60% merino wool, 36% nylon, 4% spandex 

$27.95 

Icebreaker Hike+ Lite Crew 

au.icebreaker.com 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

70% merino wool, 27% nylon, 3% spandex 

$39.95 

Kathmandu BuzzGuard Light 
Hike Sock 

kathmandu.com.au 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

67% polyester, 9% wool, 18% nylon, 6% spandex 

$29.98 

Lorpen Tri Layer Light Hiker 

sherpacom.au 

Lightweight 

Over ankle 

36% Tencel, 35% CoolMax, 18% nylon, 10% 
spandex, 1 % modal 

$28.95 

Lorpen Tri Layer Midweight 

Hiker 

sherpacom.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

50% Primaloft Eco polyester, 25% merino, 15% 
nylon, 10% spandex 

$32.95 

Mentor Ranger 

3peaks.com.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

75% wool, 25% nylon 

$16.95 

Merino Treads Airflow Anklet 

(03) 9819 9070 for stockists 

Lightweight 

Below ankle 

75% merino wool, 20% nylon, 5% spandex 

$14.95 

Merino Treads All Day Feet 

(03) 9819 9070 for stockists 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

75% merino wool, 20% nylon, 5% spandex 

$19.95 

Mountain Designs Pursuit 

mountaindesigns.com 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

80% merino wool, 7% polyamide, 8% 
polypropylene, 5% spandex 

$29.95 

Mountain Designs Vantage 

mountaindesigns.com 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

80% merino wool, 7% polyamide, 8% 
polypropylene, 5% spandex 

$34.95 

Mund Cervino 

expeditionequipmentcom.au 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

60% Drytex comfort, 16% polyamide, 15% 
polyamide cupron, 5% spandex, 4% spandex with 
cupron 

$29.95 

Mund Sahara 

expeditionequipment.com.au 

Liner 

Mid calf 

75% CoolMax 12% spandex, 10% polyamide, 3% 
elastomer 

$19.95 

SmartWool PhD Outdoor Light 
Crew seatosummit.com.au 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

68% merino wool, 29% nylon, 3% spandex 

$34.95 

SmartWool Hike Medium Crew 

seatosummitcom.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

72% merino wool, 27% nylon, 1 % spandex 

$28.95 

Teko organicSIN3RGI 

Midweight Hiker 

fivespot.com.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

64% merino wool, 23% nylon, 11 % evapor8 
recycled polyester, 2% spandex 

$34.95 

Teko Summit Series Light Hiker 

fivespotcom.au 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

71% merino wool, 28% nylon, 1% spandex 

$29.95 

The Sock Revolution The Hiker 

sockrevolution.com.au 

Midweight 

Over ankle 

51 % merino wool, 33.5% nylon, 14% CoolMax, 
0.5% spandex 

$20.00 

Wigwam Merino Airlite Pro 

outdooragencies.com.au 

Lightweight 

Mid calf 

40% stretch nylon, 30% merino wool, 26% Dri- 
Release, 4% spandex 

$19.95 

Wigwam Merino Comfort Hiker 

outdooragencies.com.au 

Midweight 

Mid calf 

67% merino wool, 21% stretch nylon, 7% elastic, 
5% acrylic 

$22.95 

Wilderness Wear Hike & Travel 

www.wildernesswear.com.au 

Midweight 

Over ankle 

75% wool, 20% Coolplus, 5% spandex 

$23.95 

Wilderness Wear Wool Outdoor 

www.wildernesswear.com.au 

Heavyweight 

Mid calf 

80% wool, 15% nylon, 5% spandex 

$18.00 
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Reactor by name, reactor by nature 

Not in the nuclear sense, though. The new Reactor 
adventure sports tops from Mont will react to your 
choice of activity. The soft, warm lightweight knit 
pulls moisture away from your sweaty body and dries 
it quickly, so high-energy activities don’t weigh you 
down with a sodden shirt. Another plus is the anti-stink 
treatment, which provides permanent resistance and 
inhibits the growth of odour-producing bacteria. Get one 
for $69.95. mont.com.au 



B A bit of ultralight luxury 

Branching out a bit, Therm-a-Rest has acquired the 
LuxuryLite brand, which means the inflatable mattress 
manufacturer now has the UltraLite cot. The cot, which 
weighs only 900 grams and packs down to 15 x 38 
centimetres, is a little bit of luxury on those overnight trips. 
It has a laminated waterproof and stretch-free nylon cover, 
adonised aluminium poles, and durable nylon feet. Grab 
your own for $369.00. spelean.com.au 




■ Comfort is key 

Osprey has just released its most 
comfortable packs for people 
lugging big loads. The Xenith 
pack for men (Xena for women) 
has a beefed-up peripheral frame 
suspension and an all-new hipbelt 
and harness. Lots of pockets and 
multiple zip access points into the 
main compartment makes getting 
your gear in and out a breeze. The 
Xenith and Xena start at $379.95 
each, outdooragencies.com.au 


Keep to the beat 

Keep track of your vital signs 
with Polar’s FT4M heart 
rate monitor. It will keep 
track of your heart rate, energy 
expenditure and time your 
exercise session, and comes 
with Polar's Wearlink chest 
transmitter belt. We’ve pictured 
the blue/blue model here, but 
it comes in a range of snazzy 
colour schemes, such as 
bronze/bronze, silver/black, and 
for the ladies, pink/purple. They 
retail for $129.00. 
polaraustralia.com.au 




Navigate your way out 
of anything 

The new Recon Nav SPC (Navigation 
Specialist) from Luminox was 

designed in collaboration with former 
Swiss Army Military Security NCO 
Andrea Micheli, but extends past its 
military roots to the outdoor adventure 
sphere. The Swiss-made watch 
has an easy to read walking speed 
tachymeter scale, and three common 
map scales so you can measure 
distances on maps without calculating. 
The removable compass slots on the 
band, and goes for $525.00. 

Call 03 9572 9820 for stockists. 


B Trek in the wet with UltraTek 

One of the few sleeping bags available at the 
moment with water repelling down, the UltraTek 470 
sleeping bag from Mountain Designs is a doozy. 
Ideal for overnight walks, it contains 750 loft duck 
down with waterproof DownTek, weighs less than a 
kilogram, and packs down to a super-small stuff sack. 
They're available in two colours and you can buy one 
for $399.00. mountaindesigns.com.au 
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EQUIPMENT 


Never go thirsty again 

The SteriPEN Traveler water purifier 

means you'll be able to have a drink 
wherever there's water. Using a UV 
lamp, it eliminates more than 99.9 per 
cent of bacteria, viruses and protozoa 
that cause water-borne illess. Not 
bad hey? It’s designed to fit into your 
own water container and the lamp can 
perform up to 3000 treatments, with one 
set of batteries lasting as long as 200 
treatments. It retails for $76.95. Call 
1300 166 789 for stockists. 




Keep kids cozy 

Children’s camping gear should be the same quality as adults - and sleeping 
bags are no exception. With their larger surface area to volume ratio, children 
are more likely to lose heat, so to keep them toasty you may want to try 
the Mousehunter and Dreamhiker sleeping bags from Carinthia. There 
are no standards for children's sleeping bags, but Carinthia says these 
will keep children comfortable down to freezing temperatures outside. The 
Mousehunter, for toddlers up to 110 centimetres tall, goes for $189.95 and 
the Dreamhiker, for children up to 140 centimetres tall, is $219.95. 
abenteueralpen.com.au 


■ Small stove, big blast 

The teeny tiny Soto regulator stove 

pulls a big punch. The award-winning 
stove maintains consistent output in 
cold weather, and the hidden-away 
‘stealth lighter' within the burner 
post and head protects it from being 
damaged in transit. It only weigh 73 
grams and with a 250-gram canister, 
burns for around 1.5 hours. It comes 
with a case and you can get one for 
$99.95. seatosummit.com.au 


■ Find your natural shape 

The ‘natural shape' line from Asolo consulted directly with Vibram to engineer 
a dual density outsole to focus on the points of impact during take off and 
footfall. These boots are also designed to mould to your feet contours and the 
insert between the mid and outsole helps keeps your foot (and ankle) upright. 
Given these, they should feel pretty comfortable on those big, high-impact 
walks. They come in the Zion for men, and the Yuma for women, and retail for 
$249.00 a pair, intertrek.com.au 


Banshee: Now with back and 
front doors 

The best selling Banshee three-season tent 
from Vango has undergone a bit of an update. 
The new incarnation is dual entry and has a 
5000-millimetre hydroscopic head flysheet and 
6000-millimetre rated waterproof groundsheet. 
What does this mean? Well, it means you’ll 
stay dry. In addition, it sleeps three people with 
good size vestibules either side for storage 
and weighs only 2.7 kilograms. One of these 
won’t cost you the earth, either - just $249.00. 
wildearth.com.au 
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REVIEWS 


VICTORIA’S GOLDFIELD WALKS 

BY GLENN TEMPEST 

(OPEN SPACES, 2013, RRP $19.95) 

Packing a guidebook provides a satisfying sense 
of serenity before embarking on a bolt into wild 
unknown. Once committed to the task, reading a 
well written and produced book about the place 
you are about to explore is usually a voracious 
experience. Information is hyper-enhanced due to 
fact that soon you'll be experiencing the very things 
being read about. 

This is one of those well-written and produced 
guides. 

The area summaries are succinct - light on guff 
and full of useful information. The maps are easy to 


understand and composed with an emphasis, as 
you'd expect, on walking trails. It’s light and sturdy 
- very readily fished out of a pack side pocket if the 
need should arise. 

Quotes about historic moments to have occurred in 
the goldfields are an inspired addition. One begins, 
‘Victoria has a cache of hidden treasure awaiting 
some lucky finder! For 25 years, says an article 
in the Victorian Police Journal, many parties have 
searched for the loot from what is known as the 
Mclvor gold robbery of 1853 
The guidebook doesn't mention if this cache has 
been discovered. Keep your eyes peeled, 

Goldfield walkers! 

Aaron Flanagan 




WILSONS PROMONTORY OUTDOOR 
RECREATION GUIDE 

BY SPATIAL VISION 

(AVAILABLE ON THE APP STORE, 2012, RRP $9.49) 

Dedicated area apps are slowly but surely making 
their way into the mainstream, but rather than 
shunning them for a paper map, we should embrace 
them if they maintain the standard of this one. 

Anyone planning a trip to the Prom should consider 
getting this app. 

Aside from the usual maps, there are 17 day walk 
routes, which range from an easy 200-metre beach 
stroll to the 61 -kilometre, four-day trek to Waterloo 
Bay and Sealers Cove. The surrounding Marine Park 
is also included, as well as detailed information about 
every site in the park, making each walk a truly in- 
depth experience. 


The app contains links to phone 
numbers and websites, as well as 
loads of information about plants 
and animals found in the area. 

The beauty of an app is it’s easily 
updated - no having to rebuy an 
out-of-date map - and it's 
super easy to use, too. Its 
navigation is as easy as any 
app I've ever used. 

Obviously, it's a good idea to get some kind of 
weatherproof, waterproof cover for your phone, plus 
some kind of battery recharge device, for those big 
walks. And good news for those who don't have 
iPhones (or aren't willing to take theirs out on a walk), 
because you can buy a paper map for $12.95. 

Belinda Smith 




AUSTRALIAN RAINFOREST FRUITS: A 
FIELD GUIDE 

BY WENDY COOPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILLIAM T COOPER 
(CSIRO, 2013, RRP $59.95) 

We’ve featured field guides for birdwatchers and 
mammalwatchers, and in this issue we bring you a book 
for... fruitwatchers. Budding botanists (pun intended) 
will find this gorgeously illustrated handbook invaluable 
for tropical trips. 

The most obvious identifying characteristic of the ripe 
fruit is its colour, and the sections of this guide are 
handily differentiated by a colour guide running on the 
side of the page, much like the letters down the side 
of a dictionary. 

The book lists just more than 500 different species 


so the information on each is kept to a bare minimum; 
namely a brief description, habit, leaves, key features 
and distribution, alongside a distribution map and line 
outline of the leaf. The illustrations of the actual fruits, 
however, are minutely detailed - you can almost feel 
the fuzz of the rusty mahogany, or the rough dryness 
of an acacia cedar pod. All drawings are either natural 
size or come with a scale bar. 

This handbook is an abbreviated extraction of the 
almost 2500 species in Fruits of the Australian Tropical 
Rainforest, which was published in 2004, but DNA 
analysis since then has resulted in the inclusion of 
24 new species. A checklist, much like that in a 
birdwatching book, is found at the end for particularly 
devoted botanists. 

Belinda Smith 


GRASSFINCHES IN AUSTRALIA 

BY JOSEPH M FORSHAW & MARK SHEPHARD 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANTHONY PRIDHAM 
(CSIRO, 2012, RRP $185.00) 

Bird fanciers should covet this book - it's a cracker. 
And you can say that bouncing repeatedly up and 
down on a perch if you so wish. 

The illustrations by Anthony Pridham are simply superb 
- colourful, dramatic and just plain lovely. The finch is 
such a noble creature, delicate and gentle yet shrewd, 
brave and omnipresent. And there are so many different 
types of them! 


I'm no ornithologist, but I could certainly appreciate 
the amount of detail contained in the book. As well as 
being beautifully presented, it is also passionately and 
painstakingly invested with astute observations and 
cataloguing information, complete with advice for those 
so enamoured with the bird, they may wish to keep and 
perhaps breed a finch or two in an aviary. 

This book a compendium of everything you could 
possibly want to know about Australian grassfinches. 
It's a delightful book, worthy of perhaps the most 
unassuming of all our fine-feathered friends. 

Aaron Flanagan 
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Lachie Carracher 
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I grew up in northeast Victoria. Rutherglen is where I’m from originally -1 was born there in 1988 - but I travelled a lot around Victoria as a child, 
and I’ve been nomadic ever since. I got into outdoor activities through the Duke of Edinburgh program in high school. It really kick-started my 
passion for the outdoors. I started paddling as part of the expedition side of the program and started going on multiday trips up the Mitta Mitta and 
Dartmouth Dam. That’s when I became addicted to white water kayaking. It became an obsession. 

My mum’s a worrier and gets quite apprehensive about me going out on trips but my dad’s driven long, long distances to take me to rivers and 
drop me off. I’ve taken him out once before but it’s not really his cup of tea. 

There was a program offered by a Melbourne-based company that was offering white water coaching and cheap boats so I really got into the 
sport for the upcoming world championships, which were in Sydney in 2005.They came up with a training program and cheap kayaks with the 
incentive that if you made the cut you’d be selected on their team. I didn’t make the cut, but that’s 
fine; I’ve surpassed that level since. 

That got me travelling up to Penrith a lot and I did make the Australian team when I 
was a junior, and competed in the world championships. It was at that point that I 
met a lot of international paddlers - people who had been following rivers around 
the world as their primary role. 

When I finished high school the world championships were on in Canada 
in 2007 so I trained pretty hard and made the men’s team as an 18-year-old 
and went to Canada to compete. That was my first international tour. I 
competed in Canada for the world championships then worked in Canada 
on both east and west coasts as a rafting instructor..That way, I was able to 
be on the river a lot of the time. 

With the money I saved working in Canada, I went down to Africa. I 
went to Uganda for three months as an 18-year-old, fresh out of high 
school. In retrospect it’s kind of crazy when I think about it. I got a one¬ 
way ticket to Uganda and my mother was pretty scared, but it was ok. I 
got to paddle the White Nile. 

I then came back to Australia and I’ve kept going from there, been 
travelling ever since. I definitely want to go back to Uganda. As soon as I 
left I wanted to go straight back. It’s beautiful there. I can’t wait to go 
back to Uganda, and I also plan to go to the Zambezi River and Victoria 
Falls in Zambia. 

During a recent trip on the Homathko River in Canada, we found the 
discarded gear of a German group who’d been rescued a few days before. We got 
sleeping bags, and one of my friends had a broken kayak and he replaced it. There 
was another brand new kayak there that wasn’t broken with all the gear in it - 
thousands of dollars worth of equipment - that we would’ve loved to take with us, 
but the rapids were so big and we didn’t want any more weight on us. You couldn’t put 
all the stuff in the back of your kayak because you’d be beneath the water, and it would 
be terrifying. My friend was there last year and it was all gone. The river just takes it all. 

We were there at a relatively low time, in the autumn. In summer, the rivers are just 
psychotically high and you’ll die, but in the autumn is when a narrow window comes i 
Soon after we went out it was hot weather and the river quadrupled in parts, so all that 
nice new abandoned gear was in the Pacific Ocean a few days later. 

I’m heading up north next.Tassie’s got good boating but there’s a lot of 
uncharted territory in far north Queensland. The weather’s nice and 
the water is warm - it’s a bit of a paradise. In May I’m 
planning to ride a motorbike from Cairns to Kununurra, 
via the Savannah Way, just south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. The roads will be sandy - no 
bitumen - so it’ll be a bit exciting, then in 
August I’m planning to sail to Papua New 
Guinea with a friend of mine, and maybe on to 
Indonesia too. I’ve never done it before, but I 
don’t want go on a guided tour or anything - 
I want to be thrown in the deep end and 
really get stuck into it. 




The TPS sole, designed by Asolo in partnership with Vibram®, incorporates 
three shock absorbers that correspond with the areas of foot that receive 
highest impact during activity. These shock absorbers can be identified by their 
different color respect to the sole. 

The shock absorbers are created by combining two polyurethane layers - one 
of high and one of low density. These layers are individually coloured using a 
new and innovative technology. The TPS sole improves comfort, stability and 
has a very distinctive look. 

»-'r W 

Low density PU element Asolo/Vibram® rubber outsole 



High density PU midsole 


TPS 

TriplePomerStructure 


The cylinder in the heel area, is the 
shock absorber to the first impact 
of the foot with the ground 



The second cylinder in the 
heel area provides stability 
to the walking gate. 
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ASOLO MEN'S TPS 520 GV 



Serious backpacking trips call for serious 
footwear. Luckily for you, the Asolo Men's 
TPS 520 GV backpacking boot takes on long 
distances and heavy loads with ease. If the 
weather turns nasty, you can count on the 
waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex liner to keep 
your foot dry every step of the way. 

Gusseted tongues and padded ankle collars 
keep trail debris out, while achilles notches 
prevent the collars from digging into tendons 
on descents. Asoflex® thermoplastic supports 
provide torsional stability and control while 
protecting against bruises from impacts on 
rocks and uneven terrain. 





Asolo use a durable full-grain leather upper to 
ensure maximum durability. The TPS 520 GV also 
comes with a top-of-the-line Vibram sole. 

The expertly designed Asolo TPS 520 GV 
bushwalking boots reduce shock impact while 
enhancing stability and support. 


For further information contact Intertrek Pty Ltd Email: sales@intertrek.com.au Phone: 02 9417 5755 






TECHNICAL GEAR AND LIGHTING FOR ALL YOUR OUTDOOR ADVENTURES 


www. petzl .com. au 
www.spelean.com.au for stockists 
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